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It's a whale 
of a job 








We're adding new telephones at the rate of about 300,000 


a month. That is 10,000 a day... And still it isn’t enough. 


Since V-J Day, we’ve added more than We're moving faster than anyone thought 
5,500,000 telephones. But fast as we put in possible —with shortages and everything — 
one telephone, there comes an order for and we have broken all kinds of records. 
another. Sometimes two more. It’s a whale of a job and we’re eager 

So even though we're going full speed ahead. and impatient to get it done. For we don't 
we haven't been able to catch up with all the like to keep anybody waiting for telephon 
orders for telephone service. service. 
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Your Red-Gaced Editor 


of a million. We have 


Tue whole editorial department was 
wearing embarrassingly red faces re- 
cently because of an error which slipped 


through in our July issue. On page 22 posthaste to a retail store which does a 
October issue will be the 
year an 
and, we 


there appears a statement that “there 
ire Gamble stores with sales of $175,000 
to $1,000,000,000 a year.” The statement 
was originally written, “there are Gamble 


lion a year.” The all-wise proofroom de- 
cided to change the word 
figures, and in making the change kept on 
on writing naughts until they had a 
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How To Build 
RESULT-GETTING 
INCENTIVE PLANS 
For Your Business 


Never before have incentives 
received such serious considera- 
tion. 


Today incentive plans are be- 
ing used: 


To decrease unit labor costs 
To step up sales 


To stimulate interest of execu- 
tives in profit making 


Often the results of incentive 
plans are far beyond expecta- 
tions. Everyone of us is capable 
of doing more than we do, and 
everyone of us_ instinctively 
wants recognition and to be paid 
in accordance with the value of 
the work we do. 


This organization has as- 
sisted many clients in many 
different lines of business to 
build incentive plans to fit the 
particular conditions in each 
case, 


Our new pamphlet, “BRC In- 
centive Plans,” discusses the 
various factors to be considered 
in developing incentive plans 
and how these factors can be 
combined to fit most any situa- 
tion. 


May we send you a copy with- 
out cost or obligation?. Please 
use the coupon. 


BUSINESS RESEARCH CORPORATION 
Department No. 9AB, 79 WEST MONROE ST. 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


Please send your free pamphlet entitled, 
“BRC Incentive Plans.” 


Title... 





Company.................. 





Address....... 





City ee el 
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Knox Forms Control Plan 


To the Editor: 


I was very much impressed by the 
article titled “How to End Office Ex- 
pense Worries” by Frank M. Knox which 
appeared in the July issue of AMERICAN 
Business. 

Will you please advise me how I can 
obtain additional information on_ this 
type of work and also where I can ob- 
tain a copy of the Knox Plan for Forms 
Control and the Knox Dictionary of 
Terms mentioned in the article?-—Frank 
JevineK, The Andrew Jergens Company, 
Belleville, New Jersey. 


To the Editor: 


Can you tell me where I can get ad- 
ditional information in connection with 
the Knox Plan for Forms Control 
which was discussed in part in the July 
issue of American Business in the article 
entitled “How to End Office Expense 
Worries.” 

The article points out that in order to 
analyze forms according to the Knox 
method, the Knox Company has been 
forced to create a Dictionary of Terms 
which is an integral part of the plan. 

Is the Knox Plan for Forms Control 
available or does the Knox Company sell 
a service? Any information you can give 
me will be greatly appreciated.—Harotp 
R. Lavurrer, office manager, Personal 
Products Corporation, Milltown, New 
Jersey. 


To the Editor: 


I should appreciate it if you could 
furnish the address of the Frank M. 
Knox Company. After reading the article 
by Mr. Knox in the July issue of your 
magazine, I should like to obtain further 
information from the Knox Company on 
its Plan for Forms Control.—B. C. 
Matetzky, Schenectady, New York. 


GENTLEMEN: We suggest you write 


(Photo Courtesy The Bakelite Corporation) 
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directly to Mr. Knox for full informa 
tion concerning the Knox Plan for Forms 
Control. The address is: Frank M. Knox 
Company, Box 800, Tulsa 1, Oklahoma. 


Duties of Secretary 
To the Editor: 


In your June issue of AMERICAN 
Business, Underwood had an article on 
an educational film regarding private 
secretary. I have misplaced the letter for 
the concern that rents or sells the film. 
We want to rent the film, find out the 
time cost, etc. If it is what we think it 
is, we may purchase the film outright. 
Will you get this information. — Bu 
Durton, bookkeeper, Edson C. Eastman 
Company, Inc., Concord, New Hampshire. 


Mr. Dutrron: The film, Duties of a 
Secretary, described in the June issue, is 
distributed by National Educational 
Films, Inc., 165 West 46th Street, New 
York 19. 


C. & 0. Booklet on Employee 
Retirement Plan 


To the Editor: 


On page 57 in the August issue of 
AMERICAN’ Business, you mentioned 
about the retirement plan adopted by the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. 

Would it be possible for me to get 
one of the booklets mentioned in that 
article? Our company is interested in a 
retirement plan and are investigating 
various plans used by some of the lead- 
ing organizations.—H. R. Barr.ett, vic? 
president, Sieg Company, Davenp: 
Iowa. 


To the Editor: 


We would appreciate three copies of 
the Employment Retirement plan issued 
by the C. & O.—G. Wotrson,. 8S § 5 
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Corrugated Paper Machinery Co., Inc., 
Brooklyn, New York. 


Messrs. BartLerr and Wo.Lrson: We 
dv not have copies for distribution of 
booklets mentioned in our Human Re- 
lations department—all we have are our 
file copies. We suggest you write directly 
to the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Com- 
yiny, Terminal Tower, Cleveland, Ohio, 
for its booklet. 


NOMA’s Office Short Cuts 


Yo the Editor: 


In one of your recent releases men- 
tion is made of a book called Manual of 
ractical Office Short Cuts, compiled by 
e National Office Machine Association. 
We would very much like to secure a 
py of this manual so would appreciate 
ur advising us from whom it can be 
tained.—C. P. Jones, The Norwich 
‘*harmacal Company, Norwich, N. Y. .. 


tm 


Mr. Jones: The book is published by 
itarper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd Street, 
New York, price $3.50. You may obtain 
it either from the publishers or from 
NOMA headquarters, 2118  Lincoln- 
liberty Building, Philadelphia. 


High Blood Pressure 


lo the Editor: 


We would like to order 5 copies of 
your July American Business and 5 
copies of the reprint, “A Doctor Looks 
at Executive Deaths.” We request per- 
mission to use this article as a mailing 
series and will credit the publication as 
the source of the reprint—Dona.p E. 
HAGAMAN, executive director, American 
Foundation for High Blood Pressure, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


To the Editor: 


We would like to reprint a condensa- 
tion of the article, “A Doctor Looks at 
Executive Deaths,” by Irvine H. Page, 
M.D., which appeared in the July issue 
of your publication. We plan to use this 
material in one of our publications, The 
Advertiser's Digest. May we have your 
permission to do so?—M. A. SHAL.at, 
editorial director, Publishers Digest, Inc., 
Chicago. 

To the Editor: 


We are very much interested in an 
article in the July issue entitled, “A 
Doctor Looks at Executive Deaths.” 

Several employees of the U. S. Forest 
Service have died of heart trouble 
while on active duty, or shortly after their 
return. We have also had several cases 
of high blood pressure and arterioscle- 
rosis, and due to negligence, forced 
early retirement. 

Dr. Page’s article is something which 
we feel every one of our administrative 
ind potential administrative officers 
should read. —Siwney E. McLaveuun, 
regional personnel officer, U. S. Depart- 
nent of Agriculture, Missoula, Montana. 


GENTLEMEN: We are glad to give 
permission to use the article as requested. 
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TEAMING-UP TO SAVE MONEY 


Teaming up is a young American 
soda fountain custom—which helps 
us illustrate the economy of our 
Club Run system of lithographing. 
You see, with one turn of the 
press we can print up to sixteen 
different stationery items of letter- 
head size—more of smaller sizes. 
So sixteen or more customers can 
buy space on each run! 
Naturally, this gang method of 
production leads to sizable savings. 


Thus—lower prices for you on 
letterheads, envelopes, statements, 
invoices, order forms, noteheads 
and dozens of other items. 

Of course, Club Run deliveries 
take a little longer, because of the 
short delay until the run’s made 
up. But, by keeping your inven- 
tories at a comfortable level, you 
can trade time for dollars by 
“teaming-up” with a Club Run. 

Write today for full particulars, 


CLUB RUNS BY 


The 
REYNOLDS 
REYNOLDS 


COMPANY * DAYTON 7, OHIO 
Established 1866 
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Me.T... has pudgy little pads tipping 

his broad, stubby fingers...is definitely not the 
man for picking pockets, pins or pickled peppers... 
repairing watches, hooking up dresses and splitting 
hairs. And most men aren't much better than Mr. T! 
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in four, has better than average finger dexterit ne 
... and average isn’t very good!... Which may wit 
explain why handling and sticking stamps ts a om 
finicky, fatiguing job for most people... and are 
' why a postage meter is welcomed in most offices! ey 
eg Because a postage meter does away with stamps! pro 
Be The meter holds any amount of postage you want ups 
to buy... prints postage on the envelope in any = 
amount needed for any kind of mail... prints a ee 
dated postmark, and seals the envelope flap at the — 

same time... Prints postage on tape for parcel post 
... Protects postage from loss or theft, does its own Al 
a” accounting... Saves mailing time and effort in any Pe 
Miss D... has dandy hands office, large or small... And metered mail makes will 


for making shadow pictures, long fingers like better time through the post office, too!... as 






animated calipers ... facile at knots, tying trout , ae , , lal 
eta: Mit ah gO gl If there isn’t a postage meter in your office, abe 
flies, embroidering petit point, sticking pins and ; 5 ‘mn pe? 
stamps... without ever nicking her nail polish! call the nearest Pitney-Bowes office... or write for ne 
, 5 - res 
.-. And most women aren't as good as Miss D! an illustrated booklet. . 

see 
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ww Originators of Metered Mail...largest makers of postage meters 
~ Offices in 63 principal cities ia the United States and Canada 
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. NM Hal Business 


Management was never more 
vocal in its complaints about the 
low productivity of labor. From 
everywhere come reports of new 
“lows” in factory, shop, and mill 
production. What some manage- 
ment men forget is that many 
workers are being asked to produce 
with obsolete tools and equipment. 
Aside from a few magnificently 
equipped plants, it is amazing to 
witness the tremendous amount of 
waste in materials handling alone. 
Some of the plant managers who 
are complaining most _ bitterly 
about inability to obtain help, and 
to induce what help they have to 
produce, might find an amazing 
upswing in production after in- 
stalling more fork trucks, more 
lift trucks, more conveyors, and 
more devices to relieve men of 
needlessly heavy lifting tasks. 


A Midwest Manufacturer 
claims management itself is just 
about as unproductive and as un- 
willing to assume responsibilities 
as labor. “While we are cussing 
labor for being unproductive we 
ought to say a few words for 
present-day management which 
seems content to blame everything 
on labor; this type of manager 
has no time to dig into a problem. 
First thing he wants is outside ad- 
vice, or to hire somebody to make 
a ‘survey.’ He is too busy for this 
hard, mental ‘ditch digging,’ but 
he has not missed a 38-hour lunch 
at the club once this summer— 
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and he has never been late at the 
first tee, either. Labor is not fooled 
by such management.” 


Hotel Muehlebach of Kan- 
sas City seems to have traveled 
further along the road to prewar 
courtesy and efficiency than any of 
the 35 or 40 hotels we have 
patronized in 1947. Clerks are 
courteous ; room service is prompt 
and courteous ; valet service keeps 
its promises; telephone messages 
come through without garbling; 
the rooms do not look nearly so 
badly “beat up” as in most hotels. 
Secret seems to be that the man- 
agement never stopped trying to 
do a good job. Only complaint we 
found: Barmen decline to give a 
rum collins a good, old-fashioned 
shaking, preferring to mix it about 
the way a soda fountain engineer 
mixes a cola drink. Result is a 
pretty flat concoction. Three years 
ago AMERICAN Business readers 
voted the Muehlebach the coun- 
try’s Number One hotel in cour- 
tesy. We believe the verdict still 
stands. 


Wood Office Furniture 
Institute is at work on a job of 
doing cooperatively what its mem- 
bers can scarcely do independently. 
The group consists of 20 promi- 
nent desk and chair manufac- 
turers. They have started a co- 
operative advertising campaign to 
create wider markets for better 
wood furniture; in October the 


group will release a comprehensive 
sales and merchandising manual 
to the dealers who represent the 
members. A dealer relations man, 
who will visit dealers constantly, 
has been engaged, and the group 
is issuing a small merchandising 
publication to its dealers. 


Sovereign Service, Inc. 
is another group of producers 
which is doing excellent work. This 
outfit serves five independent oil 
producers, giving them a sales, 
sales promotion and advertising 
campaign on a scale which rivals 
the promotions of the major oil 
companies. The five members, who 
are vigorous competitors, forget 
competitive battles long enough 
several times each year to get to- 
gether and plan sales and advertis- 
ing campaigns which give inde- 
pendent dealers sound sales and 
merchandising help. This group 
activity, formerly known as In- 
dependent Refiners Service Cor- 
poration, was organized in 1936, 
and changed its name to Sovereign 
Service, Inc. early in September. 


International Harvester 
is using large-space newspaper ad- 
vertisements to explain its new 
contract with unions. The com- 
pany says, “We do not expect to 
conduct our relations with law- 
suits.” In commenting upon the 
present International 
Harvester says it expects the 
unions to control things it can 


contract 
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You might say that’s none of our business—but you'd prob- 
ably be wrong! 





You see, the odds are that amy time during office hours you'!! 
be handling some kind of business form... checking it, writing 
on it, or just passing it along. The better part of your office 
staff will be doing the same thing. And if your forms are not fer 
efficient, then all of you are wasting your time! gO 

It’s our business to stop that sort of waste—by cutting down vo 
the time you give to paper work. Uarco Business Forms assure: pr 


Minimum handling ... forms are combined so that one it 
form serves many departments... pe 
pre-assembling saves time and pr 
bother. eve 


Minimum writing . . . all necessary copies, 20 or more, wh 
come from a single writing. bet 


For Tustance.... 


‘ou may find Uarco E-Z-Outs your — , 
, , sat Minimum Jooking . . . facts are always easy to reach, easy 


to read. Al 


Your Uarco Representative is trained to apply these savings to 


biggest time-saver. Use them in 
typewriters or for hand-written 
records—they put an end to 








carbon fuss. Copies are neatly your operation. Call him in for a survey rather than take your cer 
held together for later addi- own or another executive’s time. There’s no obligation. Ne 
tions, then detached with one UARCO INCORPORATED, Chicago, Ill.; Cleveland, Ohio; Ur 
easy motion. Oakland, Calif.; Deep River, Conn. Offices in All Principal Cities. up 
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control. It points out that the 
unions cannot always control the 
outbreak of an occasional wildcat 
strike, but that the unions can 
nake prompt and sincere efforts 
io get employees back to work if 
« wildeat strike takes place. In the 
contract, the union agrees to make 
sincere efforts to get employees 
back to work in case a wildcat 
strike occurs; if the union fails to 
make such efforts it will then be 
open for suit. 


Government regulation of 
husiness has become so strict in 
some cases that many businessmen 
fear to do thoroughly construc- 
tive things because of the inter- 
pretation which the Government 
might put upon the activity. For 
example: A certain group of manu- 
facturers recently wanted to pub- 
lish some constructive material on 
pricing, which amounted to urg- 
ing dealers to keep a better record 
of costs, to KNOW what mer- 
chandise cost them, and not to en- 
gage in price wars. The group’s 
lawyer threw up his hands in 
horror. He described the document 
as extremely dangerous. He ad- 
mitted he seemed to be splitting 
hairs, but explained it is no de- 
fense to claim the intentions were 
good, or that the policies ad- 
vocated were good, sound business 
principles. It seems a shame that 
it is against the law to advise 
people to follow sound business 
principles. Business pays taxes 
every day to support bureaucrats 
who seemingly would like nothing 
better than to destroy business. 


Albert Bradley, executive vice 
president of General Motors, re- 
cently told a special group of the 


National Association of Life 
Underwriters, “We have stepped 
up our tax rates to the point 
where they threaten pretty ef- 
fectively to smother risk enter- 
prise once the abnormal conditions 
of this period of war-created 
shortages disappear.” Mr. Brad- 
ley suggests that the tax law, with 
respect to the carrying of losses 
forward or back, should be 
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liberalized so business, particularly 
new enterprise, can more nearly 
balance its 
against its lean ones. He also be- 
lieves that 
preciation allowances would help 


years 


prosperous 
liberalization of de- 


business, particularly the business 
that is just getting started and 
has most of its capital tied up in 
new facilities and tools. He re- 
minds that double taxation of cor- 
poration income—once at the cor- 
and again at the 


porate level 


individual level—is unjust. 


Wilfred Sykes, 


Inland Steel, makes our heart glad 


president of 


when he attacks the Federal Trade 
Commission’s charges of price 
fixing and conspiracy. He says the 
charges are without any sound or 
reasonable basis. He labels the 
coniplaint as “evidently a political 
move to discredit business.” He 
also says that perhaps it is due to 
the heat, “Federal 
Trade Commission has apparently 
broken out with a rash all over.” 
We think the Commission has al- 
ways been broken out with a rash, 


and that many of its rash acts 


because the 


have done more harm than good. 
It seems to us business might well 
be justified in declining to support 
any presidential candidate, rep- 
resentative, or senator who will not 
pledge his efforts to 
abolish the Trade Commission. 


earnest 


Fourteen States lost popula- 
tion since 1940, according to most 
recent estimates by the census de- 
partment. They are Alabama, 
Arkansas, Idaho, Kentucky, Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri, Montana, Ne- 
braska, New Mexico, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, South Dakota, 
Vermont, West Virginia. California 
was the biggest gainer, adding 
2,649,340, putting the Golden 
Bear state in third place, with 
New York and Pennsylvania the 
only two states ahead of Cali- 
fornia. Michigan was the second 
biggest gainer, adding 808,793; 
Ohio next, adding 609,243; with 
Texas following with a gain in 
population of 544,657. California, 
if its gains continue at anything 


like its 
Pennsylvania soon, unless the Key- 
stone state perks up considerably. 
Oklahoma suffered the most 
serious loss, with 111,495 less. 


present pace, will pass 


Robert R. Young, chairman 
of Chesapeake & Ohio railroad, 
says some of the most important 
railroads in the country are 
headed straight for receivership 
unless the asked-for rate raises 
are granted. He points out that 
rates are lower than they were 20 
years ago and that labor costs 
have increased 100 per cent. No 
railroad management, even the 
most astute on earth, can operate 
at a profit under such conditions, 
he says. His own road is earning 
handsome dividends, but some of 
the larger roads, such as New York 
Central and Pennsylvania, are 
earning about 2 per cent on the 
invested capital. While vigorously 
critical of railroad management as 
a whole, Mr. Young believes that 
reactionary railroad management 
is caused by banker domination of 
the roads. He has been offered, 
along with R. J. Bowman, presi- 
dent of Chesapeake & Ohio, a 
place on the New York Central’s 
board. Permission to accept must 
come from Interstate Commission 
which will conduct hearings con- 
cerning it in September. If he is 
Central’s 
board, Mr. Young says he will 
favor retaining Gustav Metzman 
as president of the Central. 


granted a place on 


Railroad Executives have 
not pressed hard enough for rate 
increases because they are more 
interested in the Bulwinkle Bill, 
Mr. Young claims. He declares 
railroad men have used much time 
and energy in the 5 most critical 
and potentially important years 
of railroad history fighting for the 
Bulwinkle Bill, which he bitterly 
opposes. Declaring that the rail- 
roads are missing tremendous op- 
portunities to build profitable pas- 
senger business, Mr. Young points 
out one opportunity after another 
to create far heavier passenger 
traffic than now exists. 





Humanizing Office 


Discipline 





What can companies do to promote good office disci- 


pline? Several office managers tell of plans they are 


putting into action to correct wartime abuses, and re- 
port on methods they have found particularly helpful. 


First of two articles on building a cooperative staff 





BY JAMES TURNER 


HAT are the minimum rules 
considered essential for good 
office discipline ? 
What methods have proved par- 
ticularly helpful in promoting 
good office discipline and efficient 


office practices? 


As the supply of trained office 
help becomes increasingly avail- 
able, what can alert office man- 
agers do to build more efficient 
clerical staffs, with less turnover 
and greater production, through 
better supervision ? 





























How can they overcome man 
of the obviously bad practices tha 
crept into office discipline durin. 
the war that have remained t» 
sabotage otherwise good princip|: 
of office administration? 

To find the answers to these ani 
other questions regarding offic: 
discipline, an AMERICAN Business 
reporter interviewed several offic: 
managers of large representativ: 
companies. 

This survey revealed that tli 
shortage of certain categories 0! 
clerical help, such as_ stenog 
raphers, secretaries, and Comptom 
eter operators remains critical 
The supply and quality of trained 
clerical help is improving, though, 
and the rate of turnover is from 
one-fourth to one-third lower to 
day than it was a year ago among 
the companies contacted. 

Here are three basic principles 
shown by these reports to be essen 
tial to good office discipline: First, 
employees must be told, either by 
written rules or in conference, 
what the company considers good 
office discipline. It is the com- 
pany’s responsibility to see that 
they thoroughly understand com- 
pany policies and standards. 

In addition, all supervisory and 
nonsupervisory general office em- 
ployees must be given a work goal. 
They must be shown what is ex- 
pected of them. It must be demon- 
strated to them that this is prac- 
tical and obtainable, if they make 
normal progress in their work and 
follow prescribed practices. This 





Experience of one company shows 
that eliminating time clocks for office 
employees has proved an effective way 
of promoting good office discipline 
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may be accomplished through a 
combination of job rating, job 
description, and a competitive 
merit system of promotions. 

To make these first two prin- 
ciples work, there must be ma- 
chinery set up to answer em- 
ployees’ questions and someone to 
whom they can turn to help them 
solve the day-to-day problems of 
their work. This can be achieved 
best through periodic employee re- 
views and a well-defined organiza- 
tional and supervisory plan. 

Results of this survey indicated 
. number of factors that influence 
office discipline. During the war, 
and even today, offices have to 
compete with the plants so far as 
salaries, vacations, and working 
conditions are concerned in obtain- 
ing competent clerical personnel. 

Good office discipline plays an 
important part in increasing office 
production, which has slipped so 
badly recently. For example, one 
estimates that 
formerly 
averaged 900 postings a day, now 


office manager 
clerical workers who 
average only between 500 and 600 
postings daily. 

How much good office discipline 
contributes to a smoothly run, 
highly productive office was in- 
dicated by one office manager. He 
considers that 60 per cent of the 
efficiency of employees depends on 
their ability to get along well with 
their fellow workers. When an em- 
ployee’s efficiency 


drops, it is 
usually found to be due to a per- 
sonal grievance. 

In every case, office managers 
interviewed were putting into ac- 
tion plans to improve office dis- 
cipline and increase office efficiency. 
These brief case histories may 
prove helpful to other companies 
in adopting programs to step up 
office efficiency by correcting many 
office practices. These practices 
were necessarily condoned during 
the war, but are rapidly proving 
wasteful in today’s modern offices. 

Conclusions drawn from this 
survey are not intended to be all- 
inclusive. Although these reports 
on different types of companies, 
with various size clerical staffs, do 
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first day on the job. 


() 1. 


ment. 


needs to know., 


“ous.” 


pass periods. 


are made out. 


() 12. 


Employee's Name_____ 

Department___ nae 
The new employee you have been asked to take to lunch will 
appreciate your courteous and helpful manner on this, her 
The following checklist is suggested for covering important 
points and helping the new employee off to a good start. 
Introduce the new employee to others in the depart-— 
( ) 2. Show her the location of cloak room, washrooms, rest 


and smoke rooms, supply room, entrance and exits, 
fire escape, and location of other facilities she 


( ) 3. Demonstrate how timecard is to be punched "in" and 
( ) 4. Invite her to join you for the morning and afternoon 


( ) 5. Explain 10 per cent discount. 

( ) 6. Demonstrate how cash and salary deduct house sales 

( ) 7. Explain where house sales are to be paid, where the 
closest house sale cashiers are located, and what 


hours they remain open. 


( ) 8. Tell employee how purchases made in retail store or 
other personal packages may be checked with ushers. 


( ) 9. Tell employee how house purchases may be returned. 
( ) 10. Tell employee about "Employees' Store." 


Tell employee about Suggestion System, and give 
employee copy of "Turn Your Ideas Into Cash." 


When all points listed on this sheet have been covered, sign 
and return to your Office Manager. 














Signature 





When completed, retain in employee's file. 


Date 








When new employees report for work at Sears Roebuck & Company they are 
assigned to an old employee who uses this checklist to explain company policies 


point the way toward better office 
discipline. 

For an office to operate in an 
orderly and efficient manner some 
rules are necessary. Most com- 
panies believe the fewer rules, the 
better. Since office discipline is a 
two-way street, these rules must 
be made for the protection and 
benefit of the people who must 
obey them. 

Office discipline, practices, and 
organization at Joseph T. Ryer- 
son & Son, Inc., Chicago steel dis- 
tributor, are outlined in a small 
booklet which contains basic prin- 
ciples of business organization for 
the guidance of office employees. 


This illustrated booklet covers 
general rules on office discipline 
and customs. It contains instruc- 
tions on attendance, tardiness, 
vacations, leave of absence, holi- 
days, jury service, soliciting sub- 
scriptions, and borrowing money. 
Management at Sears Roebuck 
& Company also believes one of the 
ways of assuring understanding of 
company policies is to have avail- 
able for the use of all supervisors 
and employees, written rules on 
employee relations. These are con- 
tained in a colorful, pocket-size 
booklet distributed to all em- 
ployees entitled You and Sears. 


(Continued on page 34) 

























































A Little Business 


Can Grow Big 





Taylor Bedding Company grew out of a small retail 
store in a Texas cotton town. Now it is a national 
business, one of the largest in its industry. This 
is one of a series of reports showing how industry 
thrives in once dominantly agricultural districts 





BY RUEL McDANIEL 


VEN as a boy on a Central 
Texas farm, D. F. 


thought somebody ought to do 


Forwood 


something about raw cotton. He 
couldn’t see the sense in shipping 
all of it back East, to be made 
into thread and cloth, and shipped 
back to Texas and the rest of the 


D. F. Forwood, the retail furniture 
merchant who founded the Taylor 
Bedding Company, Taylor, Texas 
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South for consumption. Further- 
more, he thought there ought to be 
more uses for raw cotton. If there 
were, cotton farmers and_ the 
South would not be so dependent 
upon the spinners and _ textile 
manufacturers. 

Young Forwood grew up, moved 
to Taylor, Texas, started to work, 
and kept thinking about possible 
uses for raw cotton. Eventually he 
did something about the problem. 

‘What he did has built what is 
said to be the world’s largest* 
bedding factory, one of the na- 
tion’s leading manufacturers of 
fireproofed cotton and raw cotton 
products and a dominant producer 
of raw cotton goods for other 
manufacturers in many lines. His 
factories consume about 160,000 
bales of cotton a year. Those who 
are in touch with the Forwood 
program say it is but a matter of 
a few years until his enterprises 
will be consuming one million bales 
of cotton—raw cotton. That 





*This claim of being the “world’s largest” is 
subject to considerable qualification. In certain 
years, when the government bought many 
small mattresses, Taylor may have made more 
mattresses than any other company. Simmons, 
with factories in Elizabeth, Kenosha, Dallas, 
Kansas City, San Francisco, and elsewhere, is 
far larger than Taylor Bedding Company, 
although Taylor’s main plant may be larger 
than any one of the Simmons plants. Both 
Englander and Burton are also probably 
larger in dollar volume than Taylor. 


amounts to one-third of the Texas 
crop and about one-twelfth of th: 
nation’s cotton production. 

D. F. Forwood has done some 
thing about raw cotton. In so do 
ing, he has defied accepted tradi 
tions and has reversed the ac 
cepted relationship between east 
ern and southern industry. 

Mr. Forwood has worked in 
cotton in its every phase, fron 
planting and picking to ginning. 
seed-crushing, and spinning. H: 
eventually entered the retail furni 
ture business, back around th: 
turn of the century, and that 
meant handling mattresses. 

In those days, mattress manu 
facturing was mainly a local enter 
prise. To be certain of a depend 
able supply of good mattresses, 
Mr. Forwood started his own 
small mattress plant in conjunc 
tion with the furniture store. Now 
and then, he had on hand more 
mattresses than demand justified, 
so he sold his surplus to other local 
or nearby furniture stores. In a 
comparatively short time he was 
in the mattress manufacturing 
business. The Taylor Bedding 
Company was founded in 1903. 

Two basic factors have moti- 
vated the head of the company in 
building an international business 
on the products of raw cotton, ac- 
cording to Oliver P. Harris, 
general sales manager of the com- 
pany. One of these was his in- 
satiable wish to provide a market 
for Texas raw cotton. The other 
was to fit his products to the pat- 
tern of demand to which the com- 
pany catered. 

Without these two basic ele- 
ments and the drive of the com- 
pany founder, the _ concern 
probably would have been one of 
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hundreds of local mattress fac- 
tories dotting the nation. 

D. F. Forwood recognized, in 
the early days of mattress-making, 
that the quality and price of mat- 
tresses must be tailored to the 
spending capacity of prospective 
customers. That theory is back of 
today’s program of manufactur- 
ing and equally featuring three 
different mattress brands, each 
selling at a different price and each 


of an acknowledged different 
quality. 
“Everybody uses mattresses 


and bedding,” explains Mr. Har- 


ris, “but the laborer cannot afford 
to pay as much for bedding as the 
man who owns a mansion. To do 
the sort of bedding volume we 
want, we must be able to sell to 
both the laborer and the mansion- 
dweller. We produced three mat- 
tress lines, each with its own in- 
dividualized trade-mark, to cover 
every price field.” 

This policy obviously has not 
hindered the sale of the various 
lines. Mr. Harris believes that is 
because each is given its own niche 
and the difference in quality is 
never hidden. Nobody who buys 
the lowest-priced mattress expects 
to get the same quality as em- 
bodied in the highest-priced line. 

Just as Mr. Forwood found it 
practical to sell surplus mattresses 
to other dealers in the founding 
days of his enterprise, today the 
company finds it good business to 
sell felt, batts, and other cotton 
products to other bedding manu- 
facturers. The policy not only 
adds a lot to volume and means 
national business, but it utilizes a 
lot of raw cotton. Taylor Bedding 
Company felt and batts go to up- 
holsterers, furniture 
turers, and other bedding manu- 
facturers throughout the United 
States. Some of the largest buyers 
are located in the East where batts 
and felt long have been by- 
products of New England cotton 
mills. One of the company’s 
largest customers is in upstate 
New York. 

As the company’s history and 
general methods are unique, so are 


manufac- 
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“WORLD'S LARGEST 


Taylor Bedding Company manufactures several lines of bedding and a number of 
other specialties from cotton—all designed to increase cotton consumption 





The company uses 160,000 bales of raw cotton a year. Part of its supply and 
storage facilities are shown above. Cotton bales weigh an average of 500 pounds 


its sales policies, particularly as 
they apply to the selection of 
salesmen. Although the company 
maintains no hard rule in the mat- 
ter, any man under the age of 45 
would have a difficult time con- 
vincing this company he was 
qualified to sell any of its lines. 
None of the company’s 30-odd 
salesmen is under 45. The “star” 


salesman is past 65. 

“Mr. Forwood has definite ideas 
about the qualities that make a 
Taylor Bedding salesman,” says 


Mr. Harris. “He does not believe 
all of these qualities can be found 
in a man under 45 years of age.” 

Taylor salesmen are not sales- 
men in the general sense. No sales- 
man ever tells a prospective cus- 
tomer, “T’ll have to check with the 
office before I can give you a 
definite answer on that.” 

“Each of our salesmen is an 
executive,” says Mr. Harris. “He 
is manager of his territory. He has 
blanket authority to act on the 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Export Slump—How 
uch Will It Hurt? 





With some industries exporting as much as 40 per cent 
of total production, a sharp slump in exports could 
give our boom a severe jolt. But in other industries it 
would be scarcely felt. Here are facts about the place of 
exports in our economy, and what a slump may mean 





BY ROBERT L. HEILBRONER 


F SOME gigantic industry which 

was buying $20,000,000,000 a 
year worth of materials and labor 
suddenly announced its sales were 
going to be short of $10,000,000,- 
000, the shock might be enough to 
set off that long-anticipated re- 
cession. Yet this is exactly what 
is happening to our foreign trade. 
Despite the warnings of worried 
officials in Washington, the full 
gravity of the situation has not 
yet fully penetrated the business 
community. 

Obviously, an industry which 
sells only $10,000,000,000 a year 
cannot buy more than that unless 
it draws down its cash, sells its 
assets, or borrows heavily. That is 
what the rest of the world has been 
doing for the past year and a half, 
and the results are catastrophic: 
England is down to the last billion 
$3,750,000,000 
loan; France’s gold reserve will 
not last until winter; Holland is 
selling her United States securi- 
ties; Canada is running a $900,- 
000,000 annual deficit on foreign 
accounts; Latin America is losing 
dollars at the rate of a billion and 
a half a year. The cash and the 
almost gone; 


dollars of her 


assets are unless 
some way is found of replenishing 


them, foreign purchases of United 
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States goods are going to take a 
precipitous fall. 

Because Europe has suffered 
such a tremendous drop in food 
production, our agricultural ex- 
ports have caught the public eye 
while our industrial exports have 
gone by relatively unnoticed. But 
many industries depend on foreign 
orders for a substantial portion 
of their sales. Look at these per- 
centages of goods going for ex- 
port: Diesel engines, 30 per cent ; 
power cranes and shovels, 17 per 
cent; textile machinery, 10 to 15 
per cent ; automobiles, 10 per cent ; 
aircraft, 20 per cent; motion pic- 
tures, 40 per cent. In 1939, one- 
third of our machine tools, one- 
quarter of our typewriters, and 
nearly one-third of our sewing 
machines were sold abroad. With 
an estimated 5,000,000 persons in 
the United States their 
livelihood to foreign trade, it is 


owing 


evident we cannot shrug off a dis- 
appearance of our export market. 

There is no great mystery in 
the facts leading to the foreign 
trade crisis. The end of the war 
found a world starved, destroyed, 
and dislocated, desperately anx- 
ious to import not only the food 
it needed to survive, but also the 
machinery necessary to set its own 


wheels of production back int 
running order. 

Only America with its immens 
resources and expanded industri! 
capacity was capable of providiny 
the agricultural products, the e 
gineering skill, and the precision 
apparatus so essential to recon 
struction. The world deluged us 
with orders, dipped into its dollar 
bank accounts, arranged credits, 
and begged for gifts in order to 
re-equip itself for a decent stand 
ard of living. 

In turn, foreign nations tried 
to earn dollars by selling us what 
products they were able to grow, 
mine, or manufacture. But the 
disparity was enormous; at thie 
end of June we were selling at a 
twenty-billion-dollar rate and buy- 
ing less than half of that. All the 
rest of our sales were financed by 
loans and by the world drawing 
on its assets. Now the loans and 
the assets are running out. Unless 
something is done to remedy thie 
situation, our rate of export sales 
will be down to $15,000,000,000 
by the year end and well below that 
next year. 

Just as in the case of our 
hypothetical industry which 
bought goods twice as fast as it 
sold them, so the world must 
radically change its course if it is 
to remain in business with the 
United States. The budget must 
be brought in balance; either the 
world’s sales to us must be boosted 
to $20,000,000,000, or its pur- 
chases cut in half, or we must lend 
it working capital. In other words, 
if we hope to maintain a steady 
volume of $20,000,000,000 of ex- 
ports, we must somehow make that 
sum of money available in dollars 
—either by buying goods and 
services, or by lending. The only 
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alternative is to allow the world to 
exhaust its assets with the result 
that our exports would fall to that 
level at which they could be 
financed by what the world sells 
to us. By present indications this 
would mean our exports would be 
slashed by 50 per cent. 

Fortunately (as far as its re- 
cession-making impact goes), we 
are still in a period of considerable 
inflation, and even so large a drop 
as $10,000,000,000 in exports 
might now be absorbed into the 
domestic market. But we are con- 
cerned as much, if not more, with 
1948 and 1949 as with the re- 
maining months of this year. 
Judging from the past, we need to 
find an overseas market for at 
least 7 per cent of our national 
product ; at present levels of out- 
put this would mean an annual 
export volume of approximately 
$15,000,000,000. 

In addition to the economic con- 
siderations, there is the political 
necessity of safeguarding the 
particularly Western Eu- 
rope—from hunger and poverty. 
The crux of the foreign crisis lies 
in how we will solve the problem of 
making needed dollars available. 

The solution to the dollar short- 
age would seem quite simple. Ob- 
viously, we must expand our im- 
ports so we make dollars available 
through purchases as fast as we 
use them up in sales. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the theory is 
simpler than the practice. The 
hard fact is that the greater part 
of our imports are raw materials 
and most of these are not even sub- 
ject to any tariff at all. In the case 
of these commodities we are either 
buying all we need (as with rubber, 
for example) or all we can get (as 
with burlap or fibers). In many 
instances foreign sources of supply 
are simply not capable of produc- 
ing enough to satisfy our demands. 

We can, of course, cut our 
tariffs. But although this would 
be a wise step, and would ameli- 
orate the situation, it will not solve 
it. To lower our tariffs straight 
across the board by 50 per cent 
would certainly aid foreign manu- 





world 
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facturers, but the Tariff Commis- 
sion estimates that even with such 
a drastic cut imports would in- 
crease by less than $1,000,000,- 
000. While this may be a good 
argument against those who fear 
foreign competition, it also shows 
that tariff cuts alone will not cor- 
rect the fundamental imbalance 
of trade. 

For the moment there does not 
seem to be much chance of bolster- 
ing the world’s sales to us. We are 
absorbing raw materials as fast as 
the world can give them to us, and 
political difficulties aside, tariff re- 
ductions would not seem to en- 
courage a_ sufficient volume of 
goods. For the near-term future, 
there seems to be no course but to 
continue to loan money abroad if 
we wish to maintain a substantial 
volume of export business. Hence 
the Marshall Plan, which would 
integrate our foreign credits into 
the most useful and productive 
channels, is of twofold importance. 
Not only will it sustain our ex- 
ports for the moment, but it will 
strengthen the European economy 
so as to maintain our exports in 
the future. 

It should not be thought that a 
program of continued foreign 
lending is necessarily foredoomed 
to default. Provided we buy 
enough goods abroad to make dol- 
lars available for the payment of 
interest and amortization (there is 
no need to repay the debt in one 
huge lump sum), we can safely 
lend a billion or two, year after 
year, without danger. While this 
sounds heretical to a nation which 
still remembers the debacle of the 
South American issues of the 
1920’s, remember that Britain 
built its prewar power through 
just such an export of capital. 
Our own experience with many 
countries—Norway, Finland, Aus- 
tralia, the Netherlands— has also 
been extremely satisfactory. 

In addition, there are factors 
in the picture which should ease 
the situation over the slightly 
longer run. Foreign sources of 
supply will be rehabilitated and 
goods which we need will once 
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Exports are about as fol- 
lows in various industries: 
Motion pictures 40% 
Diesel engines 30% 
Aircraft 20% 

Automobiles 10% 

Textile machinery 10-15% 
5,000,000 persons in the 
United States owe their 
living to export trade 





again be forthcoming in quantity. 
Augmenting this is the coming 
American dependence on imports. 
Our once inexhaustible resources 
are running dangerously low. Al- 
ready we need oil from the Middle 
East and South America. At the 
(Continued on page 42) 
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This telephone order board is the nerve center of Consumers Company’s billing system. Operating under the supervision of 
the sales department, all orders are routed through this office. Original sales tickets are filed in the sales department 


Billing—Minus the 


Usual Errors 





An error-proof billing system is one of the surest 
ways of winning new customers and holding on to 
old ones. Consumers.Company eliminates peak loads, 
errors, and high costs with a simplified billing method 





BY PAUL EASTMAN 


pen the most consistent con- 
tact we have with our cus- 
tomers is through the monthly 
statements they receive, we feel 
accurate billing is one of the best 
opportunities we have in which to 
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build good-will and _ confidence.” 

This is the opinion of Paul 
Kellogg, supervisor of accounting 
procedures, for the Consumers 
Company, Chicago distributor of 
fuel oil, coal, ice, and a wide 


variety of building materials. 

“There are few things more ir- 
ritating to a customer,” Mr. Kel- 
logg adds, “than to be billed for 
something he didn’t receive or to 
be billed incorrectly for what he 
ordered. Faulty billing is quick to 
draw complaints from customers. 
The necessity for checking invoices 
has become a bigger time-consum- 
ing job than ever in most offices, 
because of the many errors that 
crept into billing during the war. 
Correspondence, telephoning, and 
waiting for adjustments resulting 
from errors in invoices not only 
destroys good-will and confidence 
among customers, but it causes 
needless delays, unnecessary and 
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costly clerical work of the supplier 
and buyer. 

“These are some of the rea- 
sons,” Mr. Kellogg points out, 
“why we wanted to develop a 
simplified billing system for han- 
dling our building materials. A 
simplified system helps us_ to 
eliminate the possibilities of errors 
and sets up a series of independent 
checks on all invoices, which help 
to make our billing system as 
error-proof as_ possible. 

“Another important factor in 
this system is that it provides an 
even flow of work through daily 
billing with cumulative totals. 
When peak work loads occur, there 
is the inevitable rush to get state- 
ments out on time. This, of course, 
multiplies the possibilities of er- 
rors and provides excuses for care- 
less, inaccurate billing.” 

The billing system used by the 
Consumers Company, which could 
be adapted by other companies, is 
the one used for building mate- 
rials. These materials include 
several hundred items with prices 
that must be extended, depending 
upon the quantity ordered. 

More than a $500,000 monthly 
billing, requiring between 40,000 
and 50,000 extensions for different 
items, is handled by eight people. 
To spread the work load, books 
are closed on the 15th and 31st of 
each month; statements are mailed 
within 3 days. This gives the ac- 
counts receivable department time 
to get statements in the hands of 
customers before the 10th. 

Orders may be received in the 
sales department by phone, by 
mail, or by company salesmen. All 
(Continued on page 40) 





Top: Sales tickets showing the same 
items are clipped together in groups 
of 3 to 33, then extended in the sales 
department on Marchant calculators. 
This eliminates unnecessary exten- 
sions and localizes errors. Center: In- 
voices being written on a Burroughs 
billing machine which prepares a 
proof tape to check predetermined 
totals. Below: Figures from both the 
billing and sales departments are 
recorded on the master control ledger 
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Sound 


Goes to 
Work 


WELL-PLANNED communi- 

cation system cuts lost time to 
a minimum in coordinating the 
work of the many different depart- 
ments in the plant and offices of 
Acme Steel Company, Chicago. 

Duplicate controls for the 

public-address system permit 
transmission of two simultaneous 
programs. An emergency circuit 
is available if a regular circuit 
fails. Separate speaker circuits 
permit individual paging from any This master control room at Acme Steel Company, Chicago, is equipped with 
control point in the plant areas. two line amplifiers and eight power amplifiers which give 400 watts of power 


Well-placed loud speakers in both plant and offices bring Acme’s communication system is completely relay con- 
music programs, talks, announcements, and paging calls trolled. Guards can interrupt programs for emergencies 
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How 20 Companies 
Welcome Visitors 


Every visitor to your office—whether he comes 
to buy or sell—is a potential friend, a booster 
and perhaps a customer. Treat him right. Save 
his time and turn him into a company asset. How 
leading companies handle reception problems 


BY JOHN ALLEN MURPHY 


OST companies could make a 
vast improvement in their re- 
ception methods. The thing that 
is seriously wrong with present 
methods is that too many recep- 
tion clerks do not understand the 
real purpose of their jobs. While 
they may be courteous enough, 
they seem to regard the caller as 
an intruder. They eye him doubt- 
fully. Often they question him 
suspiciously. They give him the 
impression that they are trying 
to get rid of him. Many of them 
think of themselves as buffers. 
The reception clerk’s job is not 
to get rid of visitors but to wel- 
come them and to expedite their 
mission. Most callers want to do 
business with the company, either 
to buy or to sell. That is why the 
to do 
business with other- people and 





company is in existence 


other concerns. 

Most persons who call on manu- 
facturers or wholesalers do so to 
sell—goods, materials, or services. 
Since 1940, buying has been busi- 
ness’s most crucial problem. So 
critical has it been that a report 
issued by the Department of Com- 
merce in June 1947 indicates that 
75 per cent of all recent business 
failures could be traced to short- 


ages of materials, merchandise, or 
labor. 
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But buying is always a problem. 
Buying is one of the fundamental 
functions of business. Unless a 
business buys to advantage, it will 
not be able to maintain its com- 
petitive position. Therefore a 
salesman who calls on a company 
is doing it a favor. He should be 
treated accordingly. 

Frank W. Woolworth always 
claimed he built his business by his 
policy of insisting that his buyers 
see every salesman who called. If 
they could not see him in a rea- 
sonable time they had to send out 
word when they would see him. In 
this way the company succeeded 
in buying the vast array of mer- 
chandise it was able to offer within 
its price limitations. To this day, 
Woolworth’s is the nation’s most 
satisfactory big-business organiza- 
tion to call on. 

The present regime of reception 
clerks is suffering from a war in- 
heritance. During the war friendly 
reception methods disappeared 
almost altogether. Even the recep- 
tion rooms themselves, in numerous 
‘ases, gave way to make room for 
war work. Under regulations set 
up by the Government, visitors 
were given a mild third degree and 
in many instances not so mild. 

While these conditions are now 
happily past, not enough has been 





done to restore reception methods 
to prewar standards. For the most 
part, a new generation of recep- 
tion clerks sits behind reception 
desks. Many of them are still 
laboring under war and postwar 
shortage influence. They have 
been told nothing of how the prac- 
tice of hanging out the welcome 
sign for business visitors was be- 
coming increasingly prevalent be- 
fore the war. 

Generally speaking, the recep- 
tion methods of most concerns are 
not actually bad. They are merely 
negative. They are colorless and 
leave no impression, either favor- 
able or unfavorable, on the visitor. 
Whether reception is only nega- 
tive or is downright bad, the fault 
lies not with the reception clerk 
but with the management. In most 
cases, management has turned un- 
trained clerks loose on visitors, 
without any preparation for the 
job, or even without qualifications 
for it. 

Reception is a career as much 
as selling. To begin with, a recep- 
tion clerk should have a_ per- 
sonality suited to the position. Be 
naturally friendly, have a liking 
for people, be skillful in dealing 
with them, and above all have the 
gift of patience. On top of all this, 
the clerk should be given training 
for the work. One effective bit of 
instruction is to let the recep- 
tionist know vividly how the com- 
pany’s own representatives are 
constantly bucking reception lines. 
Let her know further that it is the 
company’s policy to treat its 
callers as it expects its own rep- 
resentatives to be treated. 

Of course there are numerous 


Epiror’s Norte: The two pages following 
show interesting pictures of unusual reception 
rooms. Mr. Murphy’s article is continued on 
page 20. 
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Offices 
Styled in 
Plastics 





Customer courtesy is em- 
phasized in the Bakelite 
Corporation’s new offices 


and reception rooms 


Here are two views of the recep- 
tion area on the executive floor 
of Bakelite Corporation’s re- 
designed offices. Display cases 
along the walls (above) show 
modern, up-to-date applica- 
tions of plastic materials. Base- 
board trim extruded from black 
plastics keeps wall bases neat in 
appearance because they are 
scuff-proof, easily cleaned. Ele- 
vator facade paneling, which 
faces the reception desk pic- 
tured at left, is decorative lami- 
nated plastics with prima vera 
surfacing veneer. The reception 
desk base is of laminated ciga- 
rette-proof plastics, and the 
colorful floor tiling is also of 
plastic. Offices were designed 
for Bakelite by Walter Dorwin 
Teague, well-known designer 


In the sales display and recep- 
tion room at right, plastics 
were used for floor tiling and 
baseboard trim. Decorative lam- 
inates, produced with resins, 
were used for cabinet door pan- 
eling. Resin-coated cloth for up- 
holstery and plastic draperies 
indicate some of the new uses 
for plastics in office decorations. 
Functional beauty was the first 
aim of this remodeling program. 
There are three of these rooms 



































Plastic materials are not likely to make office designs stereotyped, but do introduce originality of style and color. 
Office above has laminated plastic cabinet tops and radiator covers. Note plastic film draperies in the background 




















Resin-bonded plywood with a claro-walnut surfacing, Subdued spacious atmosphere and functional beauty 
used for desk and bookcase, set the style of this office lend a modern note to this practically designed office 
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companies that have excellent re- 
ception methods. The methods 
they practice can be grouped into 
nine basic policies : 

1. Public Relations: They re- 
gard their reception rooms as of- 
fering an opportunity to practice 
public relations. The first rule in 
good public relations is to make 
all visitors welcome, regardless of 
what their mission is. 

Making itself a good company 
to do business with is one of the 
five fundamental aims of the 
American Brake Shoe Company. 
This is probably a basic aim of 
most business organizations, al- 
though few of them express it as 
concretely as Brake Shoe. Anyway 
one place to carry out such a 
policy is in the reception room. 

Certainly there can be no gain- 
saying that everyone who comes 
to do business with a company 
should be received cordially. Like- 
wise, persons who seek employment 
should — be pleasantly. 
When they leave, either with or 


greeted 
without encouragement, they 
should have a favorable impres- 
sion of the company. So should 
every caller, no matter what the 
purpose of their call. Many big 
companies regard visitors as po- 
tential consumers of their products 
and are nice to them for this 
reason if for no other. Besides, 
every visitor may have a wagging 
tongue. It is good public relations 
to make sure the tongue wags in 
your favor. 

2. Expedite the Call: Perhaps 
the chief function of the recep- 
tionist is to expedite the business 
of the visitor—get him to the right 
person as quickly and as _ pleas- 
antly as possible. He should not 
be submitted to unnecessary in- 
convenience or annoyance. His 
time should not be wasted for 
that runs up his selling cost, if he 
is a salesman, and eventually re- 
dounds to the disadvantage of the 
purchaser. In the long run it is 
the buyer and not the seller who 
pays for wasted time. 

The Bridgeport Brass Com- 
pany has one of the best recep- 
tionists I know. She is a charming 
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woman. She excels both as a public 
relations officer and in expediting 
visitors. Most days the company 
has a considerable number of 
visitors. But this receptionist dis- 
poses of them rapidly and ef- 
ficiently and with so much good 
humor that callers long remember 
their visit to the organization. If 
a caller does not know whom he 
should see, she takes great pains 
to find the exact purpose of his 
call, and then if she does not know 
whom to send him to, she consults 
higher-ups. This is a valuable serv- 
ice, as sending a visitor to the 
wrong person in a company is a 
common failing of reception clerks. 
It is the cause of much wasted 
time, and is an annoyance to both 
the receiver and the caller. 

This Bridgeport receptionist is 
also adept in reminding her prin- 
cipals that they are keeping 
visitors waiting—that is when they 
are kept waiting too long. This 
makes a great hit with the callers, 
as it lets them know their interests 
are being looked after by the lady 
who presides over the reception 
desk. 

3. Making Comfort- 


able: Regardless of how expedi- 


Visitors 


tiously visitors are handled, it is 
inevitable that most of them will 
have to wait some time. There 
should be plenty of comfortable 


.seats, enough to accommodate the 


maximum number of visitors likely 
to be in the reception room at one 
time. The majority of reception 
rooms have inadequate seating 
capacity. Many companies do this 
deliberately. They say it spurs 
them to interview’ visitors 
promptly. Just the same, dispatch- 
ing callers immediately isn’t al- 
ways practical, and where they are 
pushed through quickly, especially 
where only a stand-up interview is 
granted, one has the suspicion 
that not enough attention is given 
to the business of visitors. 

The ideal reception room has 
lots of seating space. There are 
many such. One of the nicest is the 
beautiful new reception room of 
Pitney-Bowes Company in Stam- 


Delightfully 


ford, Connecticut. 


ample are the reception quarters 
of the Tool Division of the Ney 
Britain Machine Company. B 
my favorite is the new reception 
floor of the Bakelite Corporati, 
in New York. The seats are so vx 


comfortable that a visitor mig 
wish to tarry all day. And si 


they are upholstered with 
division’s own product, Vinyl 
the room is pleasingly decorati 
Several concerns have desks, 
with stationery and writing ma 
rials available for visitors. One 
of them is American Brake S| 


Company in its headquarters 
fices. William B. Given, Jr., pr 
dent, had this facility instal|« 


because it is the one thing 
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missed most in the reception rox 
of other companies. 
And drinking water—few « 


yanies have been thought 
> 


enough to provide drinking wa 


for visitors. Even fewer place 
washrooms at the disposal of 
visitors. If they do have them, 
they manage to keep their location 
a dark secret. But not Stanley 
Works, of New Britain, Conne: 
cut. It comes right out and tells 
its guests that the reception clerk 
will show visitors where wash- 
rooms are. 

There are many other little 
courtesies companies can extend 
to visitors. An unusual courtesy is 
given by the Mercury Manufac- 
turing Company, of Chicago. A 
sign in the reception room tells 
callers that if they are reading an 
interesting article in one of the 
magazines in the room and haven't 
had time to finish it, to take the 
publication with them but to tell 
the reception clerk so she can 
order a duplicate for the com- 
pany’s reading table. 

4. Literature for Visitors: Hav- 
ing literature especially prepared 
for business callers, is a neglected 
feature of reception room prac- 
tice. Almost every concern of any 
size should get out literature of 
this kind, yet I can recall seeing 
only a few examples of it. Such 
literature serves several purposes. 
One urgent reason is that many 


(Continued on page 44) 
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One of three Ozatrailers which have toured the Atlantic 
seaboard, and the Southern and New England States 





Demonstrations are made at prospects’ own doorsteps 
using well-equipped sales display offices like this 





Ozalid Puts Its Sales 
Offices on Wheels 








F THE mountain will not come 

to Mahomet, Mahomet will go to 
the mountain”—that, in effect, is 
the idea behind the new mobile 
sales promotion 
Ozalid, Division of General Aniline 
& Film Corporation, Johnson City, 
New York. 

Using giant, well-furnished, air- 
conditioned trailers as sales offices 
on wheels, 


campaign of 


business executives 
throughout the United States have 
the opportunity of seeing the 
Ozalid Streamliner, which repro- 
duces typed, drawn, printed, and 
photographic demon- 
strated on their own doorsteps. 
Ozalid officials believe there are 
approximately 140,000 prospects 


t 


for its product in the United 


material, 
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States. They believe a large num- 
ber of these prospects can best be 
reached through this new sales 
approach. 

The first of this fleet of trailers 
has already toured New England 
and the Southern states. The 
Ozatrailer —as the trailer, de- 
signed by Fruehauf, is called—is 
soundproof, has red leather chairs 
and wall furnishings. The trailer, 
completely furnished, costs about 
$15,000. Ozalid officials say this is 
a negligible expenditure when the 
convenience of being able to de- 
monstrate the company’s product 
any where is considered. 

This new method of selling has 
a number of advantages: Instead 
of just explaining the features of 


the product and showing literature 
and pictures, a salesman can invite 
interested executives to step in for 
Additional 
models are carried in a rear com- 


a demonstration. 


partment of the trailer, and a 
salesman can install them in less 
than an hour. 

Emmett J. Shelley, head of 
Ozalid’s advertising department 
says, “We now have three Oza- 
trailers in operation—eventually 
we hope to have eight. The first of 
these went on the road last Oc- 
tober. It toured the New England 
states, the Atlantic seaboard, and 
spent the winter along the Gulf 
Coast and Southern states. The 
other two trailers are also on the 
road. 

“We expect the Ozatrailers to 
be in constant operation—barring 
repairs,” he adds. “The trailers 
travel on carefully planned itin- 
eraries which are controlled by the 
home office. Arrangements for de- 
monstrations are made by Ozalid 
branch offices, which relay the in- 
formation to the home office where 
scheduling is completed.” 











Wanted: A Rule of 


Reason in ‘Tipping 





Some writers, compiling lists of amounts to tip for 


different services, seem unaware that the lush days 


are gone—that we are returning to sensible ideas 


about how much to tip. And business is interested 


in putting an end to wartime tipping extravagances 





BY EUGENE WHITMORE 


N OUR July issue J. C. Aspley, 
Busr- 
NEss, wrote that one company ex- 
pects to save $25,000 in 1 year 


publisher of AMERICAN 


by giving its salesmen an approved 
tipping list, which tells how much 
to tip for certain services. 

We have been deluged with re- 
quests for this list, which the sub- 
scriber quoted declines to release 
because he feels each company 
should develop its own. 

In our study of the problem, 
we found what is represented by 
the august publishers of Holiday 
as a guide for tipping. Holiday, 
you may remember, is the maga- 
zine which Time called a “techni- 
color mouse, full of cooky-cutter 
layouts.” 

Something of the same dilet- 
tante approach is found in Holi- 
day’s guide for tippers. The maga- 
zine attempts to tell how to tip in 
resort hotels, nonresort hotels, on 
a cruise ship, on the train, and on 
general occasions, such as to red- 
caps, and taxi drivers. The sug- 
gestions were obtained’ from 
waiters, porters, bellhops, redcaps, 
and others in so-called service jobs. 

Holiday spends other people’s 
money with gayest abandon. It 
advocates 20 per cent tips to din- 
99 


ft od 


ing car waiters as “not too much.” 
This, at a time when at least two 
progressive railroads are attempt- 
ing to eliminate tipping in dining 
cars entirely. Most people feel 15 
per cent is ample for waiters any 
With 


what they are, 20 per cent tipping 


where. dining car prices 
seems little short of fantastic, and 
any controller who permits his 
men to charge such tips on expense 
accounts seems certain of letting 
himself in for criticism. 

It is well 
patrons of resort hotels expect to 


known that most 


tip more than in commercial 
hotels, yet Holiday confuses the 
issue by advocating as not too 
much, a tip of 50 cents a day for 
nonresort hotels, or a minimum of 
25 cents a day, for chambermaids. 
Now let us look at this. Suppose 
a guest remains in a nonresort 
hotel—-we presume this means a 
commercial hotel — for a_ week. 
The “not too much” amount rec- 
ommended by Holiday would be 
$3.50 for the chambermaid. 
Obviously, if every company 
employing travelers allows such a 
tipping item on expense accounts 
it would run into big figures. For 
a company with 100 salesmen it 


would be $350 a week for this one 


item alone. Can business pay a 
such tariff to chambermaids ? 
One businessman whom we « 
sulted objects to any published 
of tipping amounts as useless aid 
extravagant. He says: “I do jut 
believe in tipping of any kind. But 
I do pay for service rendered. T\c 
way I look at the tipping problin 
is to pay for any service which is 
not properly covered by the ho ‘! 
bill. The hotel does not contract, 
when it rents me a room, to carry 
any and all luggage I bring to | « 
door to my room. If I want a bi 
hop to carry it, I pay for it. W! 


I have one bag or case, plus a bi 


case, I usually pay the bellhop 25 
cents. If I have a third piece. | 
pay 35 cents. That is all, and | 
have never noted any hostilily, 


even in the best hotels.” 

This same businessman thinks 
10 per cent tipping for meals is 
adequate for the indifferent ser 
ice offered in most restaurants to- 
day, with 15 per cent being wholly 
adequate where the service is good, 
or unusual. 

Holiday advocates tipping head 
waiters a minimum of $1, with $2 
to $5 as “not too much.” Many 
businessmen simply will not permit 
travelers to indulge in any such 
frivolity, except under most un- 
usual circumstances. 

Holiday suggests that guests of 
nonresort hotels may tip the door- 
man 10 cents, or up to 25 per cent 
—in our own uncomprehending 
way we make bold to ask the astute 
editors of Holiday, ‘““Twenty-tive 
per cent of what?” for the door- 
man. Then, as if to wash its hands 
of the good old doorman entirc!y, 
Holiday adds, in a footnote, that 
it is not necessary to tip the dovr- 
man, except for special service. 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Call us... . when OVERLOADS, with muddy 
manners, with priority tags all over them... 
when OVERLOADS come into your office and 
must be done ahead of routine. 

Call us .. . . we'll take over . . . you go on 
home to dinner with her... .. and next day, you 
proceed (undisturbed) with important routine. 


leaves the leaves, the furnace, 
the errands, drying 

the dishes, 
washing the car.... 


Mister, that’s 


‘ 


But, your 


OFFICE OVERLOADS 


in CALCULATING 


in TYPING 
in TABULATING 


in TRANSCRIBING 


4 =~ 


t 


’ 


12 » 
L/W { WVU, 


Ce Sls sass we'll do your overloads in your 
office or in ours . . . we'll assign the finest of 
supervisors and operators . . . skillful, deft de- 
pendables working with the finest of modern 
machines . . . to save time for you, to save 
money, to give you peace of mind. 


WOR MMAN 


WORKMAN SERVICE, INC., 58 E. Washington Street, Chicago 2, Illinois, RANdolph 8250 


WORKMAN SERVICE CO. of MINNESOTA 
125 S. Third Street, Minneapolis 1, Main 8512 


WORKMAN SERVICE CO. of CALIFORNIA 
620 S. Main Street, Los Angeles 14, Trinity 7855 





When your son leaves for college .... 











Matching Inventory 
With Sales 





Every job order manufacturer faces a special problem 
of controlling parts to meet customer requirements. 
How The Buda Company solved this problem offers 
a number of adaptable time- and cost-cutting ideas 





URING the first 6 months after 

it installed a new material con- 

trol program, The Buda Company 

was able to reduce its parts in- 
ventory by a million dollars. 

Today special job orders are 

confirmed, scheduled for produc- 
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tion, and customers given a 
promised delivery date within 2 
days after orders are received. It 
takes only 14 working days now 
to obtain the same information for 
material control which previously 
took 6 weeks to 6 months. 

















These results were obtained 
when management at The Buda 
Company, Harvey, Illinois, de 
cided to apply the same critica 
and exacting cost-analysis system 
to its clerical operations as it uses 
in the manufacture of a variety ot! 
Diesel and gasoline engines. 

Richard Heberling, head of th 
planning department at Buda, re 
ports they found that direct labor 
for one clerical operation alone 
material control—was costing the 
company $5,000 monthly for 25 
employees. Results were far from 
satisfactory. This was largely a 
manual operation, and the time lag 
in correlating needed information 
into systematic reports was often 
6 weeks or longer. Unnecessary de 
lays in the material control de- 
partment were, in turn, holding up 
work in production, scheduling, in- 
ventory, and purchasing. 

Buda faced the problem of 
scheduling incoming purchased 
material, part of which must be 
fabricated in its own shops, to 
coincide with the need of its as- 
sembly lines. This scheduling has 
to be projected over a 12-month 
period to procure the necessary 
50,000 component parts that go 
into Buda engines, and to insure 
a smooth flow of production 
throughout the year without ex- 
cessive inventories or delays caused 
by shortages of needed parts. 

Since only a small part of pro- 


This Remington Rand Kardex 
material control pocket con- 
tains four cards. Card above is 
for orders placed to meet re- 
quirements; bélow for receiving 
record. Next card is disburse- 
ments from stock. Fourth is a 
monthly requirement card 
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THE MARK OF SUPERIORITY 
IN MODERN BUSINESS MACHINES 


Burroughs 











This Symbol! 


MEANS EVERYTHING IN BUSINESS MACHINES 


modern machines for every need 


cost-saving counsel for every business 


factory branch service for every user 






> = > ong 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE’S 


Burroughs 


DB 
















IBM tabulated report above shows quantity of each part required projected 
over a 12-month period. Used to post parts requirements on Kardex cards 


Buda is done to fill 


specific orders, and most of these 


duction at 


job orders vary widely depending 
upon the use of the equipment by 
the consumer, material control 
must be geared to sales rather than 
to inventory of finished products. 
Yet to order component parts and 
earmark them to fill specific orders 
has proved impractical and would 
needlessly complicate inventory 
control, scheduling, and produc- 
tion. What is essential is that the 
company knows how many parts 
are needed and when they are 
needed. This problem faces every 
job order manufacturer. 

“Under our old system,” Mr. 
Heberling reports, “postings were 
made on an 814- by 11-inch sum- 
mary card. Part numbers for each 
customer’s order were grouped 
under the month the parts were 
required. A total for parts re- 
quired during each month had to 
be run, as well as totals for a 12- 
month period. 

“The consistent turnover rate 
of our inventory is now twice as 
fast as it was before. We try now 
to keep only a 60-day stock of 
parts on hand, and we are coming 
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very close to turning our inventory 
over 5 times a year. This was one 
of our goals at the time the pro- 
gram was installed. 

“This system has also given our 
purchasing department a more ac- 
curate picture of our needs for 
component parts,” Mr. Heberling 
adds, “which has resulted in fewer 
shortages, greater production, and 
a long-range view of future needs. 

“By using Remington Rand 
Kardex material, and IBM reports 
prepared by the Statistical Tabu- 
lating Company, Chicago, it now 
requires 21 fewer people to handle 
our material control records than 
it did before. This reduction has 
been due partly, of course, to the 
use of an outside tabulating serv- 
ice. However, the saving in per- 
sonnel and operating costs has 
still been substantial.” 

Material 
Buda are geared to new orders, 


control reports at 


production and modification of 
orders, and are issued only to meet 
these specific needs. A great saving 
in clerical work has been made 
possible by eliminating the neces- 
sity of issuing regular monthly or 
Material 


semimonthly reports. 


control reports now are issued not 
more than once a month, or less 
than once during a 90-day period. 
orders are ye 


Today, when 


ceived, they are passed on fo, 


credit, then sent to the sales 
partment where a _ request for 
specifications is prepared for {ly 
engineering department. A copy 
of the request for specifications for 
scheduling also goes to the pro- 
duction control department. 

The engineering department. in 
turn, sends the production cont \o| 
department a complete bill of iia- 
terial for each order. This bil! of 
material and assembly schedul: is 
screened by the production con 
trol department. The order js 
either accepted as is, or a com 
promise upon a promised deliv«ry 
date is reached with the sales ¢le- 
partment. As soon as _ this is 
settled, the sales department noti 
fies the customer, confirming fli 
order and promised delivery date. 

Production control then passes 
the order schedule prepared }y 
the sales department, and _ the 
specifications prepared by the cn- 
gineering department, to the Sta 
tistical Tabulating Company. 

Using IBM punched cards, tli 
tabulating company classifies tix 
bills of material according to vari- 
ous component parts, merges {ly 
needed _ to 


order with the needs for the san 


parts complete an 
parts from other orders, and pre- 
pares a tabulated report on tly 
quantity of each part required 
When these tabulated reports 
are received at Buda they are used 
to post requirements for parts on 
Kardex 
These material control cards ar 


material control cards. 
filed in the same alphabetical and 
numerical series as the parts listed 
on the tabulated reports. Each 
pocket in the Kardex file contains 
three cards: A requirement card; 
commitment card; and a receiving 
and inventory card. 

The information 
tabulated reports is entered on 
the Kardex requirement card fo 
the particular part needed. ‘This 
card shows the requirements ‘or 

(Continued on page 48) 
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| @NE-WRITING ORDER-INVOICE SYSTEM 
‘he at Berkshire Knitting Mills: 


The Berkshire Knitting Mills of Reading, Pennsylvania realized 
an $11,000 annual saving on paper work by installing a Ditto 





L the 

-d One-Writing Order-Invoice System. In addition, the elimination 
ai of rewriting brought about the consolidation of the order and 
an billing departments, effecting further economies. This Ditto- 
sige effected economy of time and money is not unusual. Ditto, 
is on the One-Writing Business System, has been utilized to similar 
ards. advantage by thousands of the nation’s firms... large and small 
5 are ..-in every field of business. Ditto coordinates departmental 
and activities. Ditto eliminates errors and confusion. Ditto delivers 
isted bright, errorless copies of anything written, printed, typewritten 
Each or drawn in one to 8 colors. Ditto can save money for you despite 
bains the nature or scope of your business. 

ard; DITTO, INC., 692South Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, Illinois 
iving In Canada: Ditto of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


y ar with Ditto. 


Write today, without obligation, for 

the your free copy of Case History 4611, 

1 on containing details on how Berkshire 

if Kuitting Mills saves $11,000 each 
ror 


: Once Whiting Business Systems 
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Forms Control to 
Cut Costs 





Some executives sniff at forms control because they 
think it is only saving paper. But it is much more. 
Forms control simplifies procedures and eliminates 
operations. This article is the third and final section 


of the series, 


‘‘How to End Office Expense Worries’’ 





BY FRANK M. KNOX 


HE two preceding articles have 

dealt with, first, the methods of 
analyzing, classifying, and con- 
trolling forms in order to be able 
quickly to find every piece of paper 
involved in a procedure and, 
second, methods of constructing 
How charts of systems and_ pro- 
cedures to uncover everything that 
happens to each one of those 
pieces of paper. The latter makes 
it possible to define the procedure 
problem accurately. 

This third article will deal with 
the problem of how to establish 
the control over forms and pro- 
cedures within the organization. 
The writer has had the oppor- 
tunity of observing the efforts 
made in many different companies 
to control forms and procedures 
and, as a result, has observed one 
major mistake made by a large 
proportion of them. That mistake 
may be summed up in one sen- 
tence: They didn’t take the effort 
seriously enough. 

It has been difficult for many of 
these concerns to realize that those 
poor relations of the organization 

the office 


enough influence over the business 


forms — exercised 


to warrant occupying a place in 
the front line of attention. As a 
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result they were given sympto- 
matic treatments, not cures. They 
were dealt with as a passing prob- 
lem, not as a permanent condition 
requiring a basie solution. 

Before we 
methods of control over forms and 


discuss the actual 
procedures, several important con- 
siderations must be kept in mind 
as follows: 

1. Forms will not control them- 
selves—someone must do it. Does 
this sound trite? Judging from the 
number of times someone has been 
assigned to forms control and 
then, with the passage of time, 
given other “temporary” things to 
do until the temporary things 
overshadowed the forms work, it 
would appear as though the execu- 
tives must have either discounted 
the importance of the work or 
would go along by 


imagined it g 
itself, 

Forms are continually changing 
to meet new procedural needs. 


When 


change, or new ones become neces- 


the procedures or forms 
sary, there must be a control to 
see that the changes or additions 
are made in such a way they will 
increase efficiency or reduce costs 

not reduce efficiency and in- 
crease costs. The control must not 


be left to some haphazard arrang 
ment which may or may not work 
When it is, it usually doesn’t. 

2. Forms and procedure cor 
trol must be done by someone re} 
resenting top management. Cu 
rent business conditions are posin 
more and more difficult problen 
for management at the top and 
becomes more and more necessai 
for them to delegate responsibil 
ties and duties. Forms and proc 
dures control will be one of t! 
functions to be delegated. It mus 
be made clear to the entire organ 
zation that the control is bein, 
exercised as a part of the adopt 
policy of the company, not as 
mere whim of someone down tl. 
line. This is most important. I 
top executives are not sold on thy 
program to the point that it ca 
be announced as company policy. 
then the persons exercising th 
program will lose that authorit 
of position necessary to exercis: 
the work properly. 

3. Forms control is a staff, not 
a line function. It must be exe: 
cised by someone acting for mat 
agement in a staff capacity. Th 
work has aspects of control, co 
ordination, and service, affecting 
all departments and units of th 
company. These aspects must bi 
exercised as an extension of ge! 
eral management. The line units o! 
the organization — those respon 
sible for the ultimate accomplish 
ment of the company’s primar) 
function, i.e., the creating an 
selling of goods or services—mus! 
understand the control as a man 
xgement means of coordinating 
and controlling forms and pre 
cedures. They must look to th: 
control unit as a source 0 


specialized help when problem 
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Safe-Files would 
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says Milton Starsky, President, Home Packing Co., Toledo, Ohio 


We don’t expect to have a fire—no one does,” says 
Mr. Starsky.“ But we think of Safe-Files as a kind 


of insurance —insurance that in case of fire we will 


be able to resume business promptly.” 


The Home Packing Co. uses the battery of 


Safe-Files shown above for wage and salary rec- 


ords, Income Tax records. accounts payable, 


check vouchers, cancelled checks, general ledg- 


ers, subsidy records and important corre- 
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Fire protection at point-of-use 
is combined with utmost con- 
venience and ease of operation 
in the Remington Rand Safe- 
File. It looks like a file. is used 
like a file—but beneath the at- 
tractive exterior is a one-piece 
monolith of highly resistive in- 
sulating material. certified to 
protect paper contents for one 
hour. against severe fire reach- 
ing 1700 degrees Fahrenheit. 


spondence. Accounts receivable are kept in 


a portable Safe-Ledger Tray. 


These records are vital to continued oper- 
ation of the business—to collect receivables— 
secure Maximum fire insurance adjustment 
—preserve records required by law. Such 
records deserve the certified protection of 


Remington Rand insulated equipment. 


Statistics show that more than half of fires 
affecting offices occur during the day. Point- 
of-use equipment protects your records both 
day and night. For a full description of the 
most modern developments in Safe-Files, 
Safe-Ledger Trays and Safe-Desks, write for 
our free 88-page catalog —SC 595. Systems 


Division, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 





Reminglon Rand 


THE FIRST NAME IN BUSINESS SYSTEMS 

















happen to arise within the line unit. 

4. Forms and procedures con- 
trol is a full-time, permanent job. 
Even if a company is not large 
enough to require a full-time per- 
son on forms and procedures as a 
routine job, it still remains that 
the initial job of organizing the 
control and the task of bringing 
about control where none existed 
will be a full-time job for a con- 
siderable period of time. 

After the first surveys are over 
and corrections have been made, it 
may evolve into a part-time job in 
a company with a few score em- 
ployees, and not more than a 
hundred or so forms. Even this 
should not be counted upon too 
strongly. Ususally, in a company 
of any real size, it will be a full- 
time job if it is to be done 
efficiently. 

5. Forms and procedures con- 
trol is a specialized job requiring 
special abilities and tools. Natural 
abilities and aptitudes are ex- 
cellent foundations for training 
but you should no more expect an 
establish 
forms and procedures control than 


untrained person to 
you would expect an untrained 
person to establish a system of 
accounts or to install accounting 
methods. 

It is unfortunate that no schools 
offer courses covering forms and 
procedures control and that no 
books have been written on the 
subject. It is also significant that 
both the Army and Navy, with 
their almost unlimited access to 
specialized personnel, had to es- 
tablish training programs in forms 
design and control before they 
could embark on their programs. 

Management must find some 
method for acquiring the spe- 
cialized knowledge and tools neces- 
sary to do this job right. 

With these five points in mind, 
let us look at the practical methods 
of achieving forms and procedures 
control. 

In the first place, there are two 
men in almost all organizations 
already exercising staff duties in 
the same realm as the forms and 
procedures problems. They are the 
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controller and the office manager. 
Many times the office manager re- 
ports to the controller who, in 
turn, is in or close to the policy- 
making realm of management. 

It, therefore, is a proper and 
workable arrangement to have the 
forms and procedures control unit 
report to or be a part of the con- 
troller’s organization. He, in turn, 
may place it under the office 
manager, depending on the general 
lines or organization and delega- 
tion of responsibilities. 

If a proper assignment is made, 
this arrangement answers three of 
the points enumerated above: It is 
given to someone to do; it is done 
by someone who indirectly rep- 
resents top management ; and it is 
done as a staff function. 

It is up to the controller or office 
manager to see that it is per- 
formed as a full-time, permanent 
function. The degree of accom- 
plishment in the program will be 
in direct proportion to the effort 
given to it. Part time, part effort 

-temporary effort, temporary 
results. 

The last point, that of spe- 
cialized knowledge and tools, is not 
easy. Let us consider first the need 
for specialized knowledge. Too 
often one kind of specialized knowl- 
edge is mistaken for another. One 
thing the controller will have to 
watch is that a knowledge of ac- 
counting methods is not mistaken 
for a knowledge of forms control. 
The control of accounting forms, 
for instance, is no different than 
the control of engineering, manu- 
facturing, or legal forms. Their 
application is something else 
again. But we are not talking 
about their application; we are 
talking about control. 

At this point someone may ask, 
“How can you control forms if 
you don’t know their application?” 
The answer is that the control 
people should not be expected to 
know all the applications. That is 
too much to ask of any person. 
The line organization must be de- 
pended upon for knowiedge of 
application, while the proper co- 
ordination of the staff control 


with the line application of forms 
is part of the specialized know! 
edge needed to make the progran 
work. 

The same thing is true of tl 
procedural flow chart. The cor 
trol people should not be expect: 
tc be omniscient in all matters « 
accounting, traffic, 
and all other kinds of procedure- 
The foolishness of such an ey 


purchasing. 


pectation would be exceeded on! 
by its failure. 

The control people should kno 
how to analyze, to define, and | 
correct procedures, with the lir 
organization furnishing — specit 
knowledge of needs, application. 
and results required. The marriag 
of these two kinds of knowledge 
what produces efficient, economic 
forms and procedures. 

The potential errors in th 
situation are often brought int 
focus by the appointment of 
committee to deal with the prol) 
lem. A committee is usually mac 
up of people trained in so: 
specific work other than forms ani 
procedures work, borrowed pari 
or full time for 
accomplish soni 


temporal) 
periods, to 
defined 
forms and procedures. 


vaguely objective on 

The members of the committe 
may be the best accountants 0: 
purchasing or storeroom keepers 
in the business, but the chance of 
any of them being trained in forms 
and procedures control methods is 
small. What is the result? Usuall\ 
they become embroiled in some of 
the basic procedures in their 
spective fields and, as a result. 
they probably will design some new 
forms and procedures within thos: 
fields. They may even write « 
manual covering those new ani 
better methods. But they will not 
have achieved a control over thi 
company’s forms and procedures 

Chances are they will never get 
around to finding out why ther 
are five different methods of charg 
ing out file material in five differen: 
offices; or why three inspections 
are made in filling orders in on 
department while only one is mad 
in another; or why the payroll 
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podform \> 
means CORRECT SEATING / \> 


HEN a man has a comfortable chair, he 
does more work and better work ... and 
he's apt to be better satisfied with his job. 
Correct seating—which means a Goodform 
\luminum Chair, adjusted to each individual— 
is a paying proposition. Take a man making $1.50 
an hour. In an uncomfortable chair, he tires 
quickly, has to get up frequently for relief. Give 
him this comfortable Goodform and he’s bound 
to spend at Jeast 15 minutes more a day at pro- 
ductive work. Results pay for correct seating in 
six months, or less. 


Goodform is lower in lifetime cost than any 
other office chair you can buy. After years of 
service, it is just as comfortable and good-look- 
ing, just as light and strong, as it was when new. 
Welded aluminum never gets splintery or rickety. 
The satin-smooth anodic finish stays bright and 
attractive. In short, figured on its long useful life, 
a Goodform Adjustable Aluminum Chair costs 
you less than two cents per working day. 


See this Goodform No. 2125, the man’s chair, 
at GF dealers and branches. Now available for 


prompt delivery. 


GOODFORM 
Adjustable 
ALUMINUM CHAIRS 


— — 
= 
a _- anal 


A product of THE GENERAL 
FIREPROOFING COMPANY 


427 East Dennick Ave. 
YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 


2DFORM ALUMINUM CHAIR 
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Chair shown is Goodform No. 2125 

















people have to look in three dif- 
ferent places to get time, rates, 
and deductions before making out 
the payroll register. 

The need for specialized knowl- 
edge on control cannot be replaced 
by a combination of specialized 
knowledges on other subjects. 

And what about the tools? The 
building of the control files has 
been discussed in the first article 
to the point that further reference 
to its necessity for specialized 
knowledge is unnecessary. The de- 
signing of forms brings in a need 
for still other specialized informa- 
tion: Paper sizes, type faces, mar- 
gins, methods of arranging data 
for hand and = machine entry, 
handling of instructions, identifi- 
cation of the form, specifications 
for the printer, and many other 
items. Fortunately, these are not 
so difficult. They have been dealt 
with competently in articles and 
talks, generally available. 


It should be pointed out, in 
passing, that one of the poorest 
possible substitutes for forms con- 
trol is the installation of a pri- 
vately owned printing plant or the 
use of office duplicating machines. 
‘oo many times these measures 
defeat, rather than achieve, con- 
trol, simply because it becomes 
easier to get new forms than if a 
purchase order had to be made out. 

How economically the forms 
may be produced is almost beside 
the point. Economy in procure- 
ment is to be desired, but cheaply 
produced forms are more apt to 
department 
inefficiency 


penalize the using 


through — functional 
than to show an over-all saving to 
the company. 

How often is a new form pro- 
duced in a hurry, then found to be 
inefficient because it was poorly 
designed! What saving has been 
made in such a case? No, economi- 


cal or quick procurement or pro- 


duction is not the answer to con 
trol more often than not, 
defeats control. 

What, then, are the positiv 
steps? They are simple to outline 
in review. The company adoyts 
forms and procedures control as a 
policy and delegates it to som 
proper staff official, usually {iy 
controller. He, in turn, recognizes 
it as a permanent, full-time job, 
and appoints personnel on that 
basis. He takes steps to see that 
they are given advantage of th 
information, 


best obtainable 


methods, and too!s to bring about 


the control; then lets them opers| 
on a long-range program. 

In this way, forms and pro 
dures control becomes available to 
the largest and = smallest  com- 
panies. Through such a cont vol 
the company achieves _ scientific 
management over a large and 
growing element of cost—the gen- 


eral office expense. 





How Parker Pen Uses 
Mexican Money 


HEN more than 2,000 em- 

ployees of the Parker Pen 
Company, Janesville, Wisconsin, 
were partially paid in Mexican 
pesos the middle of September, 
followed by a gala fiesta, they may 
have got the idea they were work- 
ing, at least part of the time, for 
the people south of the border. 
This is exactly what President 
Kenneth S. Parker had in mind 
when he planned the occasion. 

Mr. Parker believes world trade 
is a two-way street, which cannot 
long survive on exports alone. He 
believes foreign trade is a vital 
part of American economy in 
which everyone has a stake. These 
ideas were brought home to Parker 
employees when they received +40 
per cent of their wages in pesos. 

Since exports represent about 
40 per cent of Parker’s total busi- 
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ness, this means was used to em- 


_phasize the importance of world 


trade. Company officials estimate 
export business alone pays the 
wages of approximately 800 of its 
2,000 employees at Janesville. 
The local chamber of commerce, 
retail merchants association, and 
representatives of the city man- 
ager’s office staged a world trade 
fiesta featuring cash prizes for 
floats 
America’s role in foreign trade. 
displayed 


the best symbolizing 


Stores in Janesville 
American made merchandise manu- 
factured from raw materials im- 
foreign 


ported from various 


countries. Merchants accepted 


pesos as readily as they did 

American dollars for purchases. 
No particular significance is at- 

tached to Parker’s selection of 


pesos to pay its employees. The 


company sells its products to a 
number of foreign countries. In 
fact, Brazil, not Mexico, accounts 
for the largest share of Parker 
export business. Pesos were 
selected because they were easily 
obtainable and have a stable ex- 
change value. At the current ex- 
change ratio, pesos are worth 20 
cents each. This means Parker em- 
ployees received 367,000 pesos. 
The remaining 60 per cent of their 
wages was paid by check. 

Today America is selling «ap- 
proximately 20 billion dollars 
yearly in foreign markets. This is 
about two and a half times larger 
than our imports. More than half 
our exports are being financed now 
either by loans or relief. There is 
no healthy balance of two-way ex- 
change of goods. Mr. Parker, like 
many other business executives, 
realizes this type of foreign trace 
cannot go on forever, that a 
serious decline in our exports 
might well mean the difference he- 
tween good and bad times for the 
entire United States economy. 
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Humanizing Office Discipline 


(Continued from page 9) 


“Instead of furnishing a set of 
reports F. E. 
General 


written office rules,” 


Kelly, office 


Candy Corporation, “we explain 


manager, 


general policies such as working 
hours, recess periods, legal holi- 
days, vacation periods, insurance 
and sick benefits, merit and cost- 
of-living increases to all employees. 
We do have, however, a written job 
description for every job, with a 
maximum and minimum rating 
for each. 

“We request instead of demand 
that our employees follow these 
general practices outlined to them, 
which is part of our plan to try to 
lead rather than to boss our em- 
ployees and to emphasize the 
human element we believe so im- 
portant in office discipline.” 

No set of office rules or com- 
pany policies, as outlined above, 
‘an cover all of the day-to-day 
problems of employee discipline. 
Many office discipline problems 
arise from the relationships be- 
tween employees and fellow work- 
ers, between employees and super- 
visors, department and division 
heads, and the job assignment they 
are given. It is out of these em- 
ployee relations that has grown 
the need for a workable organiza- 
tional plan that clearly defines 
lines of responsibility and au- 
thority to insure good office 
discipline. 

Where there are conflicting lines 
of authority and_ responsibility, 
there can be little hope of promot- 
ing good office discipline. One of 
the basic prerequisites for a well- 
organized clerical staff is an un- 
broken “chain of command” all 
employees must recognize and 
strictly adhere to. If there is a 
weak link in this chain, discipline 
is quickly undermined. At Sears, 
for example, each division head is 
responsible to the manager of a 
particular department for the 
work in one section of that de- 
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partment. ‘These division heads, 
assistant managers, and managers 
act in a supervisory capacity 
under the personnel department. 

This type of organization fol- 
lows the flow of work to be done 
and should be flexible enough not 
to encircle the work or authority 
of any department within the 
organization. At Sears, if a dif- 
ference of opinion should arise 
between employee and supervisor, 
the employee is free to take the 
matter up with the department 
manager and, in turn, the per- 
sonnel department, if desirable. 
These steps may be taken without 
the knowledge or permission of the 
employce’s immediate supervisors. 

One method of improving office 
discipline and increasing produc- 
tion is to hold regular group 
meetings. All clerical workers and 
supervisors usually meet not less 
than every 3 months at the Gen- 
eral Candy Corporation. 

“These informal meetings,” Mr. 
Kelly reports, “are always held 
during office hours, in our con- 
ference room, and usually last 
about 10 or 15 minutes. Employees 
are given information about com- 
pany policies and programs that 
effect their work. We encourage 
employees to ask questions, and we 
give them complete facts to pro- 
better understanding and 
help them do a better job. 

“At a recent meeting of our 
office personnel,” he went on, “we 
told them of an increase in their 
salaries and, for the benefit of our 
new people, we carefully reviewed 
our policies in respect to cost-of- 
living increases which affected 
everyone, and which are controlled 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 


mote 


Index. 

“We have found it rather easy 
and quite painless to the group to 
point out any laxity in observing 
general office rules. 

“We always close these meet- 


ings, though,” Mr. Kelly adds, 
by complimenting the group on 
one or two specific things they 
are doing well. We have found this 
an excellent way of building moral 
and pride in the work they do. 
These meetings always include a 
question-and-answer session.” 

Ideas of employees and super 
visors are sought by department 
managers at Sears through a 
method called “Problem-Centere« 
Group.” These employee work 
groups consider certain problems 
affecting their work and the opera 
tion of the department. Depart 
ment managers at Sears hav 
found that employees who ar 
working in a section in which a 
problem exists are often in a posi- 
tion to make valuable recommenda 
tions to aid them in increasing th« 
efficiency of the department. 

In addition, “Problem 
Centered Group” discussions giv: 
each employee an excellent op 
portunity to demonstrate the 
quality of their thinking ability. 
They get a chance to know their 
supervisors and the general prob- 
lems of their department and re- 


these 


lated departments. 

Giving oppor 
tunity to learn several different 
jobs and improve their qualifica- 
tions for promotion, is an excellent 
method of improving morale and 
promoting good office discipline. 
This system relieves the monotony 
of tedious, routine clerical tasks. 
Employees feel they are given a 
real chance to improve themselves 
and gain experience that will help 
them qualify for higher positions. 
They are not so likely to become 
dissatisfied, or feel they have been 
placed in a blind-alley job where 
there is very little opportunity for 


employees an 


advancement. 

When this plan is tested and 
carefully supervised, every em 
ployee becomes more valuable to 
the department and to the com- 
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Blazing for nights-at-a-stretch before 
each payroll, those lights had become a 
familiar part of the scene. Then, sud- 
denly, they were gone! 

For the problem that used to keep 
them burning in the Payroll Depart- 
ment was finally and comple tely solved 
through the use of National Payroll 
Machines and National Accounting Ma- 
chines. No more overtime —no more 
lights! 

For many, many other firms, too, Na- 
tional Accounting Machines have ended 
costly, disrupt ive overtime. Some of these 
concerns are among the country’s larg- 
est—some, far smaller. 

Indeed, one of the most enthusiastic 
users of ‘Nationals, anywhere, is a manu- 
facturer employing a total of only about 
60, and having a daily posting of ac- 
counts receivable of about 40. For he 
finds his National Multiple-Duty Type- 
writing-Bookkeeping Machine so flex- 
ible, and so suitable to his needs, that, 
single-handed, it handles his entire ac- 
counting. 

If you employ from about 50 people, 
up, let your National re presentative 
show you exactly how the right Na- 
tional Accounting System can save you 
time and money, while giving you bet- 
ter control of your own hedine »ss. Or 
write to The National Cash Register 
Company, Dayton 9, Ohio, Offices in 
principal cities. 


CASH REGISTERS « ADDING MACHINES 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES - ‘ 


THE NATIONAL CASH 
REGISTER COMPANY 
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pany. Where there has been 
demonstrated a definite aptitude 
for clerical work, this method has 
proved one of the surest ways of 
cutting needless and costly turn- 
over of personnel. 

During low-volume periods, or 
when temporary vacancies occur 
due to illness or vacations, every 
effort should be made to transfer 
employees to fill these jobs in slack 
departments. In a number of cases 
temporary transfers have helped 
employees discover the type of 
work for which they feel they are 
best fitted. It has helped them to 
earn promotions and fill vacancies 
within the organization. This sys- 
tem has worked well in many 
clerical departments at Sears. 

At Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, 
Handt- 


mann, office manager, reports they 


Inc., for example, G. E. 


are planning now to put into ac- 
tion a training plan to enable each 
employee to spend a day a week 
in a different job. Mr. Handtmann 


estimates that this training pro- 
gram will take about 2 years for 
each employee to complete. It will 
be the responsibility of employees 
to arrange their work so they can 
spend this time each week famil- 
iarizing themselves with other jobs 
and departments in the company. 

A concentrated 3-month train- 
ing program of this type at Ryer- 
son has proved helpful in inform- 
ing special groups of new em- 
ployees about company policies, 
operations, relationships between 
departments, divisions, branch 
plants, and offices. 

Ryerson also encourages em- 
ployees to take evening extension 
courses. The office manager as 
well as department heads assist 
employees in selecting subjects 
that will be most helpful to them 
in their work. 

Booz, Allen & Hamilton, man- 
agement engineers and consultants, 
also follows a_ flexible training 


policy for its clerical personnel. 


Because peak loads often occur jn 
preparing reports, employees may 
be transferred to other depart 
ments or assigned to different jobs 
within their department, in add) 
tion to their regular duties. This 
program is outlined to employecs 
at the time they are hired and 
plays an important part in thie 
company’s merit-rating and pro 
motion system described in Part 
Two of this article, which will a) 
pear in the October issue «f 
AMERICAN BusINEss. 

General Candy Corporation 
provides for the further educatioy 
of any bright, ambitious men or 
women who wish to advance aloiy 
the lines that will qualify them for 
advancement with the organization 

-such as the field of accountin,, 
operation of bookkeeping ma 
chines, and so on. It has found it 
more practical to advance the edu 
cation of acceptable people within 
the organization, rather than to 


tap the experienced field. 





Business Loans Reach 


Record Peak 


ga the outlook for a con- 
tinuing high-price level, busi- 
nessmen are going ahead with 
plans for expansion rather than 
waiting for prices to decline, ac- 
cording to figures issued by the 
Federal Reserve System. 

Business loans this fall probably 
will top the all-time high reached 
last spring. Loans were at a record 
peak during the week ended April 
9. Although this was followed by 
a mild decline, beginning in June 
industrial and agricultural credits 
have shown a constant weekly in- 
crease. They reached $11,967,- 
000,000 during the week ended 
July 30, which was over $3,000,- 
000,000 greater than the figure 
reported for the same period last 
year. 


Analysts for the Federal Re- 
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serve System expect the total dol- 
lar volume of business loans for 
September and October to exceed 
the April record. Three important 
factors are responsible for rising 
business loans, according to 
Federal authorities. First, is the 
continuing high-price level ; second, 


is the sustained record volume of 


production in peacetime. Ratio of 
loans to production is still below 
normal. Third reason, is decreas- 
ing reserves, particularly during 
the past several months. War-ac- 
cumulated reserves are being used 
up in replacements, which is caus- 
ing many industries to borrow 
heavily. 

Many merchants are borrowing 
now to increase their inventories, 
because a greater quantity and a 
much higher quality of goods are 


available now than any time since 
the war. Another factor that has 
added to the increase in bank loans 
is the fact that it now requires 
more money to acquire a given unit 
of inventory than at any time 
during the past 10 years. 

About one-third of these busi- 
ness loans are going to retail trade 
today. Although retail loans tra- 
ditionally show an increase in the 
fall as 


figures indicate this would account 


Christmas approaches, 
for only a small percentage of tlie 
sharp rise in business loans. The 
answer to who is getting thie 
money is indicated by these figures 
from the Federal Reserve survey: 
Retail, 40 per cent ; wholesale, 15; 
manufacturing and mining, 17; 
service establishments, 12.3; utili- 
ties, 5.6; and construction, 6.4. 
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‘Orchids for Our 
Office Manager / 


Jones: But this is quite a surprise, girls. Whatever 
in the world. ..? 


Gloria: Because we’re positively thrilled with our 
new desks and chairs. And you get the credit! 


Lib: But definitely! Real, rich-looking wood furni- 
ture like the boss’s. No ‘‘caste system’’ for our 
office, eh Jonesy? 


Jones: Ahem! Now girls... 


Gloria: No kidding. We’re tickled pink with the 
new equipment. Now that’s what J call ‘‘ employee 
relations. ’? 


Lib: The office really looks modern. And wood is 
nice to work with. Now I will get those cost reports 
out for you on time, I promise! 


Jones: I’!l believe that when I see them! 
Gloria: But, gee, Jonesy, we were kind of surprised. 


Because you have been yelling about how expenses 
were going up on everything. 








PTond 
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Jones: Don’t think this new furniture is extrava- 
gance. Why, my dears, we bought those old desks 
you girls were using 20 years ago. They’ve done 
double duty. Wood lasts for years! 


lib: But that lovely, rich-looking walnut. 
Jones: 00d office furniture isn’t a bit more expen- 
sive. And the boss is as pleased with the way the 


place looks as you are. 


Gloria: You should get an orchid from the ‘‘ Board ai 
too, 


Jones: But what will I do even with this one? 


lib.: Give it to Mrs. J. 
good wife -relations, too? 


Haven’t you heard about 


For better employee and customer relations 
modernize with wood office furniture for 
everybody! 


See your dealer now. 


bod OFFICE FURNITURE /nstituce 


America’s progressive manufacturers of com- 
mercial desks and chairs... 
product improvement .. . in the interest of 
greater office comfort, beauty, morale. 


cooperating in 


Their symbol is your guarantee of satisfaction! 
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(Continued from page 11) 


basis of his own judginent in mat- 
ters not entirely explicit on the 
basis of past experience. We back 
him up in his decisions, even if he 
should make a wrong one now and 
then. We want customers to look 
upon the salesman as the last word, 
insofar as the company is con- 
cerned. That, in turn, builds con- 
fidence in the salesman and in- 
directly in the company itself. No 
customer ever goes over a sales- 
man’s head and consults the main 
office in matters of policy. The 
customer knows our policy toward 
our salesmen.” 

The policy, Mr. Harris declares, 
enables the company to obtain an 
appreciably higher caliber man, be- 
‘ause a salesman with executive 
ability does not want an ordinary 
order-taking job. He would not be 
long interested in a selling job, 
regardless of the remuneration, 
unless it carried certain responsi- 
bilities and an opportunity to 
exercise individual initiative. 

Recently, for example, a sales- 
man called on a midwestern furni- 
ture manufacturer. This man was 
interested in buying batting, but 
he had to have a certain width, not 
standard among batting makers. 

“You phone your factory, and 
if it can supply batting of this 
width, you can have my business,” 
the manufacturer said. 

The salesman talked awhile, 
without expressing himself.one way 
or another, mainly to learn more 
about the prospect’s specific bat- 
ting problems and his general 
background. After awhile he said, 
PRE stiniediaincaoancl , we'll be glad to 
supply you with batting, your 
width.” 

The new customer was agree- 
ably surprised that the salesman 
did not have to consult head- 
quarters, and the salesman rose 
immediately in the estimation of 
the customer. The salesman knew 
he could safely accept the order, 
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A Little Business Can Grow Big 


because he was familiar with his 
company’s production, its elas- 
ticity and limitations. An ordinary 
salesman probably would not have 
been familiar enough with the 
company’s manufacturing routine 
to have given the prospect a 
definite answer. 

In 1939, Mr. Forwood per- 
fected a chemical process for 
processing cotton to render it non- 
inflammable. From that discovery, 
the company developed a_ trade- 
marked product called _ Insl- 
Cotton. A second factory, recently 
opened in Belton, Texas, is 
primarily for the production of 
Insl-Cotton, although the main 
plant at Taylor will continue turn- 
ing out noninflammable cotton 
also. 

Mr. Forwood’s original idea, in 
working out the process, was to 
enable the company to produce a 
fireproof mattress. The founda- 
tion of the idea came from once 
seeing the cotton at the base of a 
Christmas tree catch on fire and 
create a near tragedy. He won- 
dered why cotton could not be 


made noninflammable by some 


chemical process. He set to work 


on the idea. 

Although Insl-Cotton goes into 
the company’s best-quality bed- 
ding, this represents only a minor 
outlet for the company’s Insl- 
Cotton production. Operating un- 
der a separate sales division, the 
Insl-Cotton unit produces batting 
and felt for other bedding manu- 
facturers who want to make fire- 
proof bedding. It processes cotton 
ticking to make it fireproof for 
production of fireproof bedding. 
Its largest production is insulation 
for buildings, hot-water heaters, 
and other diversified uses. 

The company has distribution 
in every state and in Canada on 
Ins!-Cotton, and a separate sales 
force handles this line. Here, the 
company’s policy of hiring older 





men is particularly profitable, Mr, 
Harris says, because a man must 
be both an executive type and 
something of an engineer to mer- 
chandise this product intelligent y, 
Sales are through building sup)jiy 
wholesalers and direct to man 


facturers of bedding, wat 


heaters, and other — specializ 


users. 
“Our big selling job,” Mr. Hi 


ris points out, “is to survey a 


prospect’s needs, insofar as a 
manufacturer is concerned, and {o 
make specific recommendations re- 
garding the use of our product. 
In selling to wholesalers, we surviy 
the prospect’s field, determine thie 
market for Insl-Cotton in his ter- 
ritory, talk with his salesmen, and 
work with them until they know 
the material thoroughly, then we 
recommend the amount of | the 
product to be purchased initially. 
That is the only order we ever 
‘sell? a wholesaler. Thereafter, it 
is a matter of replacement. If his 
initial 
properly, a salesman goes back, 
works with the men again, ascer- 


stock does not move 


tains the reason for failure to sell, 
and corrects it.” 

Company salesmen are spe- 
cialists, of two classes. Insl-Cotton 
men work under district directors 
and are paid straight commission. 
Salesmen in the Southwest handle 
all lines and work on a salary- 
quota-bonus arrangement — this 
being the main territory for bed- 
ding sales because of competitive 
freight rates to more distant 
states. 

Nine concerns in the United 
States now process noninflammable 
cotton. Taylor Bedding Company 
is at, or near, the top in produc- 
tion of the product. It is through 
proposed stepped-up production 
of this product of raw cotton that 
the company hopes soon to be 
utilizing possibly a million bales 
of Texas raw cotton annually. 
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Billing—Minus the Usual Errors 


(Continued from page 15) 


orders are handled through what 
Consumer calls an order board, 
where a record of all orders is 
kept. The order board is organized 
under the sales department. Orders 
received in the home office are 
phoned to one of the company’s 
four supply yards. 

A five-part, prenumbered, con- 
tinuous UARCO sales form is pre- 
pared at the supply yard. A care- 
ful check is kept on these pre- 
numbered sales tickets, which must 
be returned to the home office, in- 
cluding all voided tickets. ‘This 
five-part form includes: 

1. An original sales ticket 
signed by the customer. 

2. Delivery receipt, which serves 
as the customer’s copy. 

3. Billing department copy. 

4. Yard copy which is retained 
by the supply yard where the 
order originated. 

5. Inventory parts copy. 

Original sales tickets, with the 
billing copies and inventory parts 
copies, are sent to the material 
sales department in the home office 
each day. The signed original sales 
ticket is filed in the sales depart- 
ment to show the goods were de- 
livered. The fifth copy is used for 
perpetual inventory records. 

Billing copies are sorted alpha- 
betically in the sales department. 
When these tickets are grouped 
alphabetically they are also 
grouped by items for eaclr com- 
pany. If a company orders the 
same items on several different oc- 
casions, all sales tickets for this 
item are clipped together in groups 
of 3 but not more than 33. By 
grouping sales tickets with the 
same item, only 1 price extension 


33. This grouping system has 
proved a timesaver as well as a 
means of localizing errors. 

When original orders are made 
out, they contain only a descrip- 
tion of the item, quantity ordered, 
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customer’s name and address, and 
address to which the material is to 
be delivered. Prices are entered in 
the sales department by pricing 
clerks, using a master coded card 
price file, which insures accuracy 
and up-to-the-minute pricing. 

Tickets are extended in the sales 
department on Comptometers and 
Marchant calculators. This in- 
cludes conversion of weight from 
pounds into yards, as well as an 
extension of the quantity ordered 
to the aggregate price. An adding 
machine proof tape is then run to 
obtain a total for each alpha- 
betical control. 

This proof tape along with sales 
tickets are sent to the billing de- 
partment. Here, totals for each 
alphabetical group of sales tickets 
are entered on a master control 
sheet, when they are received. By 
tying in the quantity billed with 
the dollar volume billed, this pro- 
vides a predetermined total for 
each alphabetical control. In ad- 
dition to this alphabetical total, 
there is a daily total check, a peri- 
odical check on the 15th and 31st 
of each month, and a sales analysis 
check on all invoices. An accurate 
check on these totals is kept when 
they are entered on the master 
control sheet in the billing depart- 
ment. This automatically signals 
any errors at the time they occur. 

A master address and informa- 
tion file which contains details on 
sales tax, discounts, and number 
of invoice copies required is used 
to insure the accuracy of each 
sales ticket before an invoice is 
headed. A one-time carbon, snap- 
out, two-part invoice form is used. 
This preprinted UARCO form is 
flexible, so inserts may be used for 
copies required in addition to the 
original and one copy for the ac- 
counts receivable department. 

All invoices are prepared on a 
Burroughs No. 7200 billing ma- 
chine, formerly known as_ the 


Moon-Hopkins. After invoices ar 
headed with the customer’s name, 
address, and delivery address, and 
the daily sales tickets are billed 
with cumulative totals to date 
they are filed alphabetically. A; 
invoices are prepared, a proof tayx 
is run simultaneously on the Bur 
roughs machine, which shows 
totals for each invoice billed. Thes: 
totals are broken down by alpha 
betical controls and provide « 
check against all sales tickets 
entered on the invoices for the day 

In preparing invoices on_ thx 
Burroughs machine the weight of 
each item is converted to cubi 
yards. Price per yard is multiplic« 
by the quantity ordered to deter 
mine the charge per unit, charg 
for the quantity ordered, and total! 
for all items on the daily sales 
tickets, plus a cumulative total to 
date. When additional items ar 
billed, the machine picks up the 
previous total, adds the day’s 
charges, and gives a new total. 
These totals are checked against 
the predetermined totals obtained 
on the adding machine proof tay« 
from the sales department. By 
picking up totals for each alpha 
betical control, a group total is 
obtained. This is used as a trial 
balance and entered on the master 
control sheet. 

At the end of each 15-day 
period a sales tax is added to th« 
total of each invoice for sales 
within the state. When the books 
are closed, an adding machin 
proof tape is run in the billing de 
partment from the original in 
voices, as another check on all 
statements. These figures are also 
compared with the figures on thi 
proof tape from the sales depart 
ment and entered in the maste: 
control ledger. Copies of the in 
voices go to the accounts receiv 
able department, and the original 
go to the sales department for « 


final check on pricing. 
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ES, she completed the writing of more than 8,700 

business forms before noon. Wrote some 432,000 
words and figures. And the afternoon is free for 
other work. 

Only by modern Addressograph methods could this 
job be done so quickly. By hand methods it would 
have taken a roomful of 30 girls—at 30 desks—with 
30 typewriters! 

The Addressograph method is the fastest, most 
accurate method of putting words and figures on busi- 
ness forms. It saves whenever you have to write the 
same information more than once. You can write up 


She’s written 
A32.000 words 


this morning?! 


to 5,000 words or 30,000 figures a minute with com- 
plete accuracy. 

If yours is a large business or small, you can save in 
every department with Addressograph simplified busi- 
ness methods. Worker productivity is stepped up. You 
can handle high volume jobs easily but you don’t need 
big volume in order to make savings. 

Call the Addressograph representative in your 
city for information on how others in your type of 
business save time and money on paperwork. The 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, Cleveland 
17, Ohio. 


9aa0t-Mane MIG US Pal OFF 


Addressograph 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Addreseograph and Multigraph are Registered Trade Marks of Addressograph-Maltigraph Corporation 
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Export Slump — How 
Much Will It Hurt? 


| (Continued from page 13) 





present rate of use, the Mesabj 
Range will be stripped of its first- 
grade iron ore in less than 20 
years, and we shall have to turn {o 
Venezuela, Labrador, Chile, and 
Brazil for high-grade ores. ‘I 
war revealed how dependent 


were on foreign sources for ma 


= 


— 


vitally important commodities ; ; 
| we are wise we shall step up our 
| Stockpiling Program to provide 
against future emergencies. 
| And, although tariff cuts are a 
| painful and unpleasant process, 
we have little alternative but to 
lower our barriers on a reciprocal 





basis to many foreign manufic- 
tures. Not only is the displacement 
and 


in American labor 


Amazing New PUSH BUTTON AUTO-TYPIST 


4 CUTS DICTATION TO ONE-FIFTH 


capital 
















relatively light, but the interests 
of the consumer in lower prices, 





and the interests of the whole na- 
tion in maintaining exports can- 
not be easily ignored. 

But the long run will have to 
take care of itself. It is the im- 








mediate future which concerns us 


YET—Answers ALL Repetitive Corre- 
spondence with PERSONAL Letters—at 
the rate of 100 to 125 pages a day. 





a future which unmistakably 
spells out trouble in the export 
field. Geneva is a long way from 


Two rolls of perforated paper tape * And—this amazing machine stops : 
carry from 80 to 160 separate and wherever you want it to, to permit Detroit, yet the tariff concessions 

different paragraphs. Each paragraph manual typing of name, dates, amounts, ¢ 

covers a different subject, a different specifications or entire paragraphs that we grant there will mean extra 

subdivision of a subject, or a different you may wish to interpolate with the 5 


contingency or reply. By pushing buttons automatic typing. dollars available to foreigners 
the paragraphs can be typed in different 5 
combinations to produce an_ endless 


variety of letters. 
ONE GIRL—375 
All routine or repetitive correspondence 
can be answered without dictation by 
merely specifying the number of the 
carefully worked out perfect paragraphs 
that cover the subject. One typist can 
operate three of these machines to turn 


One Dollar Letters for Three Cents to spend on Michigan exports. 

Send your name today and let us write 
Letters a Day an Auto-Typed letter to you. From this 
demonstration letter you can learn how 
many of the biggest companies in Ameri- 
ca are now answering routine correspond- 
ence with personal letters that ordinarily 
cost $1.00 and more to dictate and type— 
at a cost of less than 3c a letter. 


Washington, too, may seem re- 
but the Con- 
decisions on foreign 


mote at times, 
gressional 
lending and the Marshall Plan 


may have more effect on business 








out in a day as much hand typing as P : 
could be done by ten manual typists. Use your stationery or the coupon. Path R B 
conditions than is at first ap- 
The usto-try ist -— 


If the worst comes to the worst, 
Dept 39, 610 N. Carpenter St. 


Chicago 22, I. the drop in exports can give ou 





boom a real jolt. If we succeed in 
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American Automatic Typewriter Co. 


solving » dollar shortage, we 
610 N. Carpenter St., Dept. 39, Chicago 22, Ill. I ing the de lla sh rte 5 


should be able to hold our exports 
at a profitable level until foreign 


Write to me on the Auto-Typist and send with your specimen letter a circular de- 
scribing the three models of Auto-Typist. There is no charge or obligation. 

> — 
— - sales to us recover sufficiently to 


C , . . - — 4 . 
— allow other nations to buy ou! 


esas goods with the dollars they have 
Zone 


City State 





earned from our purchases. 
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Maybe your Record System 





is holding up the parade 
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Too many businesses are struggling under the handicap of a Model T 
record system simply because no one has had the time to do anything 
about it. As a result, shipments lag, inventory bottle necks, 

operating capital is tied up, and sales slow down to keep in step. 


four Diebold man can contribute a great deal toward speeding 
up your work-in-process schedule, however satisfactory, 
through practical control methods. With every type of record 
system to offer he is prepared to give you an 
unbiased recommendation following a careful 
analysis of your situation. 


Even though you don’t feel the need for major 
changes, why not send for the new Diebold booklet 
“Controlling, Handling and Housing Shop Orders,” 
or phone the nearest Diebold Branch or 

dealer for interesting and valuable suggestions? 


Diebold 


MICROFILM + ROTARY, VERTICAL AND VISIBLE FILING 

EQUIPMENT + SAFES, CHESTS AND VAULT DOORS 

* BANK VAULT EQUIPMENT + BURGLAR ALARMS > 
HOLLOW METAL DOORS AND TRIM 





DIEBOLD, INCORPORATED 
1413 Fifth Street 
Canton 2, Ohio 


Please send my free copy of “Controlling, 
Handling and Housing Shop Orders” that 


tells how to speed up my paper work. 


ree ete cease ee eee 
Firm Name 
Addre SS 


City and State 
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@ Hundreds of plants throughout 
the nation have proved the abil- 
ity of the OPERADIO PLANT- 
BROADCASTER to 
improve 


increase 
production, efficiency, 
and reduce labor costs. Hundreds 
of personnel managers have en- 
dorsed the use of planned music 
programs during working hours 
to relieve fatigue, lessen: absen- 
teeism and accidents. Investigate 
the innumerable advantages of 
the new 1947 PLANT-BROAD- 
CASTER for use in your plant. 


Write today for your free copy 
of “Music and Manpower.” 


OPERADIO MANUFACTURING CO. 
DEPT. AB-19 ST. CHARLES, ILL. 


-——oPERADIo — 
Plant- Broadcaster 
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‘How 20 Companies Welcome Visitors 


(Continued from page 20) 


business organizations have grown 
so in activities and range of prod- 
ucts that few visitors have any 
idea of its extent. All of us who 
travel a lot have been calling on 
certain big concerns for years and 
still have no clear idea of what 
their business is. The best recep- 
tion room “literature” I have run 
across is that of Stanley Works. 
It is an attractive booklet with the 
title, Stanley Welcomes You. The 
title is elaborated in the introduc- 
tion with the statement, “You are 
welcome in whatever capacity you 


| may be present: As a visitor, a 


purchaser, or a salesman. We will 
do all we can to make your stay 


| pleasant insofar as your relations 


with us may be concerned. Our re- 


| ceptionist will place you in contact 
with the person best qualified to 


serve you, etc.” 

A page is devoted to the pur- 
chasing department. Its location 
is given and a list of the names of 
the buyers. This encouragement 
is offered to salesmen. “The Stan- 
ley Works is a potential customer 
for a great variety of materials 
and services. It is our aim to know 
the best supply 
(quality, service, and price con- 
salesman, your 
story will be given full hearing and 
every courtesy extended.” 

Then follow the names of the 
officers of the company. There is a 


sources. of 


| list of the executives of the sales 


organization and their depart- 
ments. A spread presents a bird’s- 
eye view of the company’s many 
plants, together with the products 
made, and a list of the names and 
locations of divisions and_ sub- 


| sidiaries. Sections are devoted to 


the advertising and educational 
departments. A thumbnail history 
of the company is given. Finally a 
map of New Britain, with the loca- 
tion of other big companies in the 
city clearly marked. Visitors are 
told they will be assigned a desk, 





if they want one, and they ar 
offered the use of telephone facili 
ties. Also if they want any furthe: 
help for facilitating their visit in 
the city it will be gladly given. 

Oddly, a booklet of this kind is 
published by a company in 
similar line of business — Plom| 
Tool Company, of Los Angeles- 
although it is not nearly so elab 
orate. Many concerns keep a pil 
of employee house magazines i: 
their reception rooms for visitors 
They serve a purpose, but they do 
not take the place of specially pre 
pared reception literature. 

An exception is The Gilbert 
News, published by The A. C. Gil 
bert Company, New Haven. This 
publication contains items of in 
terest to any visitor. I particu 
larly like Mr. Gilbert’s own con 
tributions, especially the way lx 
explains to employees what man 
agement is doing. His spread ex 
plaining the 1946 
financial statement is one of th« 
best things of its kind I have seen. 

5. Advertise to Visitor: While a 
caller is twiddling his thumbs in a 
reception room, is a good time to 
get an advertising message to him. 
It is being done in various ways— 
all the way from showing posters, 
murals, and advertisements, to 
actual specimens of the product. 
Before the war many companies 
gave visitors samples of their 
product. For instance, Campbell 
Soup Company gave callers a glass 
of tomato juice. The Bakelite 
Division has an educational plastic 
exhibit in its reception room. It 
contains samples and a_ plaque 
telling of the notable steps at 
tained in the history of plastic 
development. Also a plaque out 
lining probable future develop- 
ments. Also, as already related, the 
organization uses its own product 
as an upholstery on the seats in 
the room. 


Edwards and Company, Noi 


company’s 
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Let’s Wake Up Rip Van Winkle! 


Millions of bushels of food may rot in our fields this harvest time, instead of 


being available to the world’s markets — because we are short of freight cars. 





Here is a way that thousands of cars can be freed for service in a hurry. 


Ane you interested in the price of 
food? Does it give you a twinge to 
ee those pictures of mountains of 
wheat piled on the ground and pota- 
ves going to rot—when there’ s a des- 
perate world food crisis? 


The bottle-neck is our freight-car 
shortage. But thousands of cars could 
be freed by a single decision—if old- 
line railroad managements would act. 


Don’t Blame the War! 


This is hard to believe, but it’s true: 
we have today only three-fourths as 
many freight cars in our country as we 
had twenty years ago. This shrunken 
fleet is now called on to handle the 
greatest peacetime traffic in history. 
And the war itself is not to blame 
for the shortage—for in no single year 
from 1925 to the start of hostilities 
did the railroad industry buy as many 
cars as it junked. Twenty years is a 
long time for even Rip Van Winkle 
to sleep! 


What Can Be Done? 


There is at least one remedy that can 
be applied at once—despite the steel 
shortage and other difficulties in car- 
building. This remedy requires no new 
equipment, no period of time—nothing 
but an act of management: 


Lift what appear to be agreements 
between railroads that deliberately 
slow down freight trains! 


Here is an example. There are 
eight important routes by which you 
can ship “fast” freight from California 
to Chicago. These routes vary in length 
as much as 450 miles. But, curiously, 
the time schedule for each of the eight 
is exactly 118 hours—and 30 minutes! 


Similarly, scheduled freight trains 
moving west over the important routes 
from Chicago to the Coast areas, de- 
spite great differences in terrain and 
mileage, take exactly 120 hours—on 
the nose! 


Is This Free Competition? 


Could it be that these schedules are 
fixed by agreement? That the trains 





Are old-line managements asleep in the dell while many freight 
trains creep at a snail’s pace—by agreement? 


which could be fastest are held back 
for the slowes at no road can 
have even the slightest competitive 
advantage? 





Railroad men know that, in many 
instances, a whole day could be cut off 
these schedules between California and 
Chicago—if managements would sim- 
ply order it. If that were done, on these 
roads and on others, it would ease the 
national car shortage at once! 


There is good reason to believe that 
by lifting deliberate freight slow- 
downs, on the roads that still practice 
them, we could provide more cars this 
summer and fall than our shops can 
possibly build. And every car is des- 
perately needed! 


A Call For Action! 


The next few weeks will be the critical 
ones in our food problem. Our wheat 
crop is estimated to exceed any pre- 
vious record by 300 million bushels. 
It is even now being piled in the fields 
—for want of cars. 


If you feel as strongly about this as 
the C&O does, write to your news- 
paper and your congressman. 


Ask them to stir up Rip Van Winkle 
and tell him that time is short. De- 
mand that our trains be scheduled not 
merely to suit the private deals of the 
railroads, but so that we can make the 
best use, for the whole public, of our 
depleted stock of freight cars! 





The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 





Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio 
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YOU MAKE 
More Conies 


FASTER 
On A 


REX-0- graph 


FLUID TYPE DUPLICATOR 











ONE REASON— 
100% ROLLER MOISTENING 


This unique series of rollers is 
one of REX-O-graph’s great con- 
tributions to modern copymak- 
ing. They apply fluid uniformly 
to copy paper in exactly the 
right amount for brighter, 
sharper copies—without the need 
for fluid-wasting felt wicks or 
intricate pump mechanisms. Au- 
tomatic, requiring no adjust- 
ment, they provide instant start- 
ing, too, and faster, smoother 
operation. There is no waiting 
for wick saturation. 

The exclusive 100% Roller Mois- 
tener is one reason why you get 
more copies from each Master 
and up to 2000 copies from a 
pint of fluid. Only the REX-O- 
graph can offer this fluid saving, 
and greater copymaking efficien- 
cy. ; 
Ask your REX-O-graph dealer 
for details on the model to fit 
your needs exactly. He will be 
glad to demonstrate REX-O- 
graph features like the 100% 
Roller Moistener, Quick-Change 
Master Clamp, Automatic Paper 
Centering, and many others that 
guarantee better copymaking at 
lower cost. 


REX-O- 


INC. 
3141 North Palmer Street 
Milwaukee 12, Wis. 


FLUID DUPLICATORS AND SUPPLIES 
FOR SUPERIOR RESULTS 
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walk, Connecticut, uses one of its 
own products as a reception room 
This 


electric signaling devices. Among 


accessory. company makes 
them is an In-and-Out register, 
originally made for use in large 
offices of doctors and in hospitals 
to indicate which doctors are in. 
The adaptation of it as used by 
the company in its own reception 
room lists all Edwards’ executives. 
The register consists of a compact 
instrument which is attached to 
the wall. It lists the names of the 
executives in permanent lettering 
on a glass background. When an 
flicks a 


switch beside his name, which lights 


executive comes in he 
it up. A sign on the register ex- 
plains that executives whose names 
are illuminated are in. When an 
executive leaves he switches off the 
light on his name. There is a 
duplicate of this register on the 
switchboard operator-recep- 
desk. When a 


switched on, it lights up on her 


tionist’s name is 
desk and it goes out when it is 
switched off. Thus she can tell at 
a glance whether the executive is 
in or out. This saves her time, as 
it is unnecessary for her to phone 
to learn if he is in. 

Several companies dramatize 
their product in their reception 
rooms. A company that does this is 
California Artificial Flower Com- 
pany, Providence, Rhode Island. 
The company has one of the most 
beautiful industrial plants I have 
ever seen. Its reception room is 
breath-taking. The visitor is con- 
fronted with a beautiful Italian- 
type fountain. In the pool below, 
goldfish are swimming. In an 
apple tree in full blossom canaries 
are singing and love birds are coo- 
ing. Soft music is playing. Flowers 
of all kinds tumble balus- 
trades. Vases of flowers are every- 


over 





where—samples of its own produc- 
tion. Suddenly the visitor sees a 
gigantic view window and, through 
it, glimpses hundreds of blue-clad 
girls at work nimbly fashioning 
the flowers. 

6. Entertaining the Visitor: 
Many companies provide enter- 
tainment for their visitors while 


they are waiting. The American 
Optical Company has a museum 
opposite its reception room, wher 
callers can see specimen of eye 
glasses people have worn since th: 
beginning of the optical art. 

7. Privacy for Visitors: An 
exasperating reception practice | 
frequently encounter, is wher 
visitors are asked to give thei: 
thei 
stories publicly. Very few peoph 


presentations or to tell 


can talk freely with other peopl 
listening, perhaps with competi 
tors among them. 

Many concerns save their visi 
tors this embarrassment by havin, 
little conference nooks adjacent tx 
the reception rooms, where visiton 
are taken when it is not convenien' 
to take them into a regular offic 
Among such concerns are McGraw 
Hill Publishing Company, Yale & 
Towne Manufacturing Company, 
and American Optical Company. 
Scovill Manufacturing Company, 
Waterbury, has exceptionally fine 
this 


Company, ad 


conference rooms of sort 

Horton-Noyes 
vertising agency, Providence, 
Rhode Island, in its new stream 
lined offices has two unusual rooms 
of this sort. One is in the recep 
tion room; the other in the spac 
buying department. In either of 
them a salesman can talk without 
being overheard by other visitors. 

Many organizations have tele- 
phone booths in their reception 
rooms especially for visitors — so 
that they will not have to talk 
publicly to an insider. Frequently, 
a receptionist is asked to describe 
a visitor. I have been described as 
a “fat, little guy.” While that is 
the truth, it doesn’t make a hit 
with me. To avoid having to talk 
about visitors so they can over- 
hear what is said, Fuller Brush 
Company, Hartford, has its re- 
ceptionist go into a private booth 
to announce a visitor. 

8. Receptionist Is Full-Time 
Job: Too many businesses give 
their receptionists too many jobs 
to do. Of course this is necessary 
in a small organization, but in a 
sizable receptionist 


should be a full-time job. It is 


company, 
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STATISTICAL Offers 
The Mechanical Equipment and 
Personnel to Solve Your Problems 


Quickly and Economically 








































rt How can you schedule material requirements most efficiently? 
ad How can the dangers of over-buying materials be eliminated? How 
ce, can you maintain minimum inventories? 
“as There is a simple way to get the answers to these 
_ and many other problems through material plan- 
ep ning and inventory tabulations prepared for you 
_ by STATISTICAL. 
bye This organization has the specialized equipment 
eh and experienced personnel to handle such prob- 
i, lems intelligently and in confidence. Everything is 
; done for you here quickly, accurately and eco- 
— nomically, without the worries of hiring personnel 
i: or maintaining equipment for this work. 

tly. Remember, STATISTICAL operates the largest 
see independent punched-card tabulating service in 
| as the country—manned by people with the skill 
+ is and experience your jobs require. 

hit For the practical answers to any problems dealing 
talk with material requirements, service parts schedul- 
ver- ing, machine loading and perpetual inventories, 
‘ushi you'll be money ahead to call on STATISTICAL. 
re Phone HARrison 2700 for the full story on this 
oth complete service. 
"me : 

= : (re eRe’ re t 

oa | STRIISTICR, 

obs / 
oes | TABULATING COMPANY 
in a . 53 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD 
nist ) CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 

is 4 ) TELEPHONE—HARRISON 2700 
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One certainty in today’s fast- 
changing business picture is chat 
costs are once more the paramount 
business factor. 


Right now, thousands of organi- 
zations very like your own are 
looking to the Morton Suggestion 
System for help in reducing costs of 
all kinds. They’re getting it too, 
because the Morton System is the 
uniquely successful method of 
getting ideas from your own em- 
ployees; ideas for better ways of 
doing things, for saving time and 

' material. 


The Morton System works any- 
where, any time. It succeeds even 
where “Shomemade’’ idea plans 
have failed repeatedly. Ic brings 
you, all in one ‘‘package,”’ che skill, 
experience, tested methods and 
equipment developed to serve over 
10,000 cases in the past 29 years. 


Painless because it costs so little, 
involves no personnel or equip- 
ment upheavals, che Morton Sys- 
tem can save substantial sums for 
you. Millions already have been 
saved for its users. For complete 
details, just tell us what you do 
and how many people you have > 
oneach shift. There’sno obliga- > 
tion, so be sure to write today. 


‘MORTON. << 


MANUFACTURING CO. 








5127 West Lake Street, Chicago 44, Illinois 
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common occurrence to see a recep- 
tion clerk so busy typing she gives 
short shift to visitors. 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufactur- 
ing Company handles this problem 
cleverly. It has a system where 
both its telephone operator and 
reception clerk participate in re- 
The reception 


clerk is a colored man. He hav no 


ceiving visitors. 
desk but works on a roving basis. 
He receives visitors as they step 
off the elevator, asks them how he 
can serve them, conducts them to 
a seat, then has the telephone 
operator announce them. She is 
caged off from the room but can 
be talked to through a sliding 
door. The reception clerk waits 
until the operator gets an answer 
and then returns to the visitor and 


says, “Mr. Murphy (he always 
calls you by name after he geis 
your card), Mr. So-and-So will se 
you in about 10 minutes,” or “My, 
So-and-So is out of town. But his 
secretary or assistant will be rigiit 
out.” The 
ducted with great courtesy. 

9. Receptionist Should Be W:! 
Informed: A _ reception clerk is 


whole matter is con- 


p—— 


asked for a tremendous amount of 
information about her company’s 
She 
questions intelligently and cour 


business. must answer these 


‘ 


teously. ‘To do so she must be we'll 
informed about her organization. 
At the same time she should not |e 
too voluble or talk about affairs 
that lie 
Neither should she act dumb, or 


outside her province. 


give out misinformation. 





Matching Inventory with Sales 


(Continued from page 26) 


that part for each month and a 
cumulative total for 12 months. 
The shows 


purchase order numbers outstand- 


commitment card 


ing, scheduled delivery dates for 
each purchase order, as well as 
‘source of supply, date of the 
order, and requisition number. 
These scheduled delivery dates are 
tied in very closely with assembly in 
the plant. This eliminates unncces- 
sary handling of material, ware- 
housing, and excessive inventory. 
The usual practice is to schedule 
the delivery of material to be 
fabricated 60 days ahead, and 30 
days ahead for other material. 
Rather than set a specific delivery 
date, suppliers are asked to make 
delivery within a 30-day period 
which is 2 months ahead of pro- 
duction schedules. Instead of main- 
taining a reserve of component 
parts, this extra 30-day period 
serves as a cushion against 
shortages. 

At the time all material is re- 
ceived, an entry is made on the re- 


ceiving record and inventory card 
and added to the starting physical 
parts inventory, which is taken on 
July 31 of each year. 

As soon as parts requirements 
are posted on the Kardex cards 
from the tabulating report, an 
analyst in the material control 
department compares the require- 
ments by months with the current 
inventory plus commitments. 

From this information the ma- 
terial control analyst can do one 
of four things, depending upon 
current and long-range needs for 
a 12-month period. He can issue a 
requisition for additional pur- 
chases showing the quantity of 
parts needed and desired delivery 
schedule. He can adjust schedules 
on existing orders to meet any 
change in the date or month re- 
quired. He can cancel overcom- 
mitments that might result from 
reduced requirements. He may find 
no action is necessary if require- 
ments for a particular part hive 
not changed since the last report. 
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Wanted: A Rule of 
Reason in Tipping 


(Continued from page 22) 


It seems business will have to let 
Hvliday go its merry way and 
write off the magazine’s advice to 
tippers as not for business. 
Imagine a hard-pressed traveling 
salesman coming into a commercial 
hotel and kicking in 25 per cent of 
something or other to the door- 
mun, 25 to 50 cents a day for the 
chambermaid, $1 to $5 for the 
headwaiter, up to 20 per cent to 
the dining room waiter, up to 20 
per cent to the cocktail lounge 
waiter, 10 to 25 cents a round to 
the bartender 

‘There can be no doubt tipping 





and so on. 


got out of bounds during the war. 
Service everywhere was so bad that 
tipping lavishly was _ probably 
a timesaver if it got more prompt 
or better service. 

The hotel people may as well 
wake up to the fact that these days 
have departed and that tipping is 
back on almost a horse-sense basis. 
Aside from a few swank rooms in 
popular hotels, where everybody 
seems to want to go, there is no 
more necessity of tipping head- 
waiters or reservation clerks. Cer- 
tainly there is no rule against it if 
the guest wants to advertise him- 
self as a chump and a mark. 

In response to the many re- 
quests we have had for a list of 
approved tips, we do not believe 
such a list would serve a sound 
purpose. To say it is fair to tip a 
bellhop 25 cents is silly. The lug- 
gage that some guests haul around 
with them, including giant sample 
cases, calls for special tipping or 
payment. 

These are the reasons we do not 
care to poke out our neck with a 
list of suggested amounts for 
various services. We believe our 
readers are smart enough to tip 
according to their experience, the 
service required, and the service 
| rendered. 

: 
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IN THIS BOOKLET 


It tells how hundreds of businesses... large and small... 
have discovered the high cost of doing office folding jobs 
by hand ... and how machine folding has solved the prob- 
lem. It shows how one girl, with a Davidson Folding Ma- 
chine, can, in a few hours, do the work of 10 to 20 girls 
working overtime. 

Perhaps you haven’t considered this expense . . . but it’s 
there every time you take a group of employees from their 
regular duties to fold monthly statements, bulletins, adver- 
tising literature, etc. Perhaps the importance of prompt 
mailing hasn’t occurred to you... but it is often most im- 
| portant... and itcan be done... easily and oo 

Better get a copy of this booklet. We'll gladly send it. 
without “gD 


| | Sou data 


DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORP. 
1028-60 W. Adams St., Chicago 7, Ill. 









Davidson Sales and Serv- 
ice Agencies are located 
in principal cities of U. S., 
Canada, Mexico, and 
foreign countries. 





FOLDING MA INES 


A GENERATION OF EXPERIENCE IN THE MANUFAC 
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Heder. NEVE Zrazernen: 


Increasing volume of business and the demand for greater efficiency has meant 
added responsibility for most office managers. One way to meet these demands for 
stepping up office efficiency is to keep abreast of current developments that influ- 
ence sound office administration. Here are a number of brief summarized news 
items and comments selected each month to help office managers do a better job 





RANK E. TUPPER, managing 
director of the National Busi- 
ness Show, announces that ap- 
proximately 100 manufacturers 
and distributors of office machines 
equipment, methods, systems, and 
supplies will participate in the 
National Business Show at Grand 
Central Palace, New York, Sep- 
tember 29 through October 4, 
1947. This is the second show since 
the war ended, but the original 
business show was first held in New 
York in 1904. Many new office 
machines will be exhibited here for 
the first time. Several manufac- 
turers, with large offices in New 
York, will conduct business shows 
of their own at the same time, but 
will not participate in the National 
Business Show. 


* 


AUL A. McGHEE, dean of the 

Division of General Education, 
New York University, announces 
the establishment of a new In- 
stitute on Systems and Procedures. 
He says the institute will explore 
systems and procedures currently 
in use in daily business operations. 
The courses are planned to meet 
the needs of accountants, sales 
managers, engineers, controllers, 
and other executives. H. Kenneth 
Marks, president of Systems and 
Procedures Association, is head of 
an advisory committee cooperat- 
ing in the development of the 
course. All three courses will be 
given during evening hours at the 
Washington Square Center of the 
University. 


50 


JOHN ROSS, of Continental 
* Can Company, whom readers 
will remember as author of a pro- 
vocative series of articles in 
AMERICAN Business 
1947, will teach the classes on 
Fundamentals of Systems Design. 
Frank Barber, of Standard Oil 
Company (New Jersey), will con- 
duct the course on Form Design 
and Control; while Systems Prob- 
lems of Small Business will be the 
subject of detailed discussions of 
system for typical operations. 
For further information about the 
readers may apply to 
Denis S. Phillips, Division of 
General Education, New York 
University, 100 Washington 
Square East, New York City 3. 


earlier in 


courses 


* 


OS ANGELES, now America’s 
third city, is the latest city in 
which a new chapter of the Sys- 
tems and Procedures Association 
has been chartered. L. E. Hedrick, 
of the Tri-State Supply Corpora- 
tion, is president; R. O. Metcalfe, 
of Public Utility, is vice president ; 
and S. L. Melnyk, of Coast 
Federal Savings and Loan Asso- 
ciation, is treasurer. Gerald 
LeBeau, of Purex Corporation, 
Ltd., is secretary. This is the 
second chapter of the national as- 
sociation to be formed in Cali- 
fornia. 


* 
ROTECTOGRAPH check 


writers and signers are again 
available for immediate delivery 


from stock at any of Todd’s 32 
American and 6 Canadian offices, 
Production has caught up with 
distribution and quick deliveries 
are now possible. In the case of 
check signers the signature plates 
are still shipped only from 
Rochester by registered mail direct 
to the user immediately following 
delivery of the signer by the Todd 
zone office. Certain other office ap- 
pliance items are now on a quick 
delivery basis for the first time 
since 1941 or thereabouts. 


* 


FFICE EMPLOYEES, as a 

whole, seem to feel there is too 
little incentive to do their best. 
Drones, in many offices, seem to 
fare as well as the busiest, most 
alert workers. Many office em- 
ployees admit they are working 
considerably below their top 
speeds, or skills, simply because 
there is no incentive to do other- 
wise. Of course this is a_ short- 
sighted policy on the part of 
workers, but from their standpoint 
there is far too little recognition 
of unusual ability in the average 
office. The old answer always was 
that such unusual ability would be 
rewarded, in heaven, if not on this 
earth. We always told ambitious 
office workers that promotion 
awaited unusual effort and appli- 
cation. Is this true in enough 
cases? Here is a subject we think 
is worth the very best thought 
and attention of every office execu- 
tive in America. Do we take the 
unusually good worker for 
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granted, and fail to reward him or 
her for unusual production, ac- 
curacy, or skill? 


* 
HAT WOULD HAPPEN, 


asks an office executive sub- 
scriber, if a company deliberately 
started out to improve its office 
personnel, regardless of the neces- 
sity for paying more money to 
higher type employees? We think 
this a provocative question worth 
exploring. The first doubt which 
assails us is, how could we be cer- 
tain a higher type of employee was 
being hired? Of course we are 
familiar with varied tests—intel- 
ligence, aptitude, and personality 
as well as certain arbitrary re- 
quirements, such as demanding 
that all applicants for certain jobs 
show proof of graduating from 
high school, and that all appli- 
cants for other jobs show proof of 
graduating from an _ accredited 
university. But would this insure 
a higher type of personnel from a 
production standpoint? We would 
like to hear what readers think of 
this idea. 


* 
OT WEATHER played havoc 


with office routines all over the 
country during August. Many of- 
fices closed as early as noon in 
some cities. Absenteeism rose to 
new heights, and production prob- 
ably hit an all-time low. All of 
which seems to indicate that the 
coming winter would be an ex- 
cellent time to study office cooling 
and ventilating problems. We do 
not have to close an office early 
many days to pay for considerable 
cooling equipment. But closing 
early is not the big item of cost. 
It is the deadly slow pace of the 
office while it is still open which 
costs so much money. During the 
unusual heat many office workers 
merely went through the motions 
of work, accomplishing almost 
nothing. Several office managers 
assert they are from 30 to 60 days 
behind with vital jobs as a result 
of the August heat wave. 
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Costs up?! 
Profits down? 
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TELLS HOW to cut your 
Business Overhead... 
reduce Non-Productive , ; 
2 This booklet deals in a 
Time...control Labor Costs straightforward, realistic 
way with many of the day- 
...get more work done! to-day wastes that go on 
within the average busi- 
ness organization. It tells 
RE YOU DISTURBED by the way your how these various leaks can be 
operating expenses have in- plugged . . . how switchboard con- 
creased? Would you like to cut down gestion can be relieved... how time, 
on some of the dozen-and-one wastes money and manpower can be saved 













that add up to non-productive time ... by EXECUTONE, the modern elec- 
and eat into your profits? tronic inter-com, 
Then get this brand new infor- Send for this booklet today. Or, 


mation-packed booklet, put out by let us show you EXECUTONE right 
the makers of EXECUTONE, entitled in your own office. Fill out the cou- 
“How To Solve Communication pon and attach it to your letterhead. 
Problems”. It’s FREE! Takes 
four minutes to read. And it 


may be the answer to your 
present business problem. NVPLY) Dhl 


COMMUNICATION & SOUND SYSTEMS 


Mail Coupon TODAY! T 


! EXECUTONE, INC., Dept. J-5 

| 415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

| Without obligation, please let me have— 

| O New booklet, “How to Solve 
Communication Problems 

| 00 Alook at ExEcuTONE in my office 

! 

| 






























Salaries and wages continue to be the largest expense item in most business opera- 
tions. Often obsolete methods used to handle routine clerical jobs cause unneces- 
sary delays, which push this expense item higher in almost every department. Check 
these items each month against the methods used by your company. See if they 
offer suggestions that might be easily and profitably adapted to increase efficiency 








Supervisors and department heads at Ilg Electric Ventilating Company pre- 
pare to see a motion picture explaining company’s new cost-control system 


1. Film Explains How 
New System Works 


THE llg Electric Ventilating Company, 
Chicago, recently installed a new cost- 
control program, using IBM _ punched- 
card accounting to prepare a series of 
monthly departmentalized expense re- 
ports. 

Shortly after this system was adopted, 
all supervisors, department heads, and 
accounting personnel were shown the 
motion picture entitled The Story of the 
Punched Card prepared by International 
Business Machines Corporation. 

Purpose of showing this film, reports 
W. T. Barry, controller of Ilg, was to 
explain this new cost-control system and 
how it works to the people in every de- 
partment who are responsible for carry- 
ing it out and upon whom the success of 
this program depends. 

To gain the enthusiastic support of all 
department heads and supervisors, Mr. 
Barry said Ilg wanted them to know 
that this was a long-range program, not 
an experiment. 
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Following the film was a discussion of 
the reasons behind the company’s adop- 
tion of the new system, and what it 
would accomplish in improving the work 
of each department. 


2. Wire Service Speeds 
Merchandising Plan 


A NOVEL merchandising presentation 
was carried out recently when 486 
electrical appliance distributors in 232 
cities received, via Western Union mes- 
senger service, a sample of Proctor 
Electric Company’s first postwar prod- 
uct—a new automatic toaster. 

This sales promotion activity took 
place simultaneously with the company 
presentation of the toaster to its own 
sales force in session at the first postwar 
national sales convention at Shawnee-on- 
the-Delaware. 

This type of merchandising-by-mes- 
senger service, discontinued in war years, 
was used to present to each distributor 
the product, advertising display material, 
a recorded message from Proctor head- 


quarters, letters from Robert M. Oliver, 
vice president in charge of sales, and an 
orchid packaged in a transparent box 

Reason for the dramatic presentation, 
according to Charles G. Duy, Jr., ad- 
vertising and sales promotion manager 
for Proctor, was to impress upon is- 
tributors the scope of Proctor’s nativnal 
advertising and the promotional impetus 
being given the new product. Close co- 
operation between Proctor, its distrilu- 
tors, and its retailers, will result in a 
nation-wide blanketing of tie-in ad- 
vertisements on the new toaster, com 
pany officials hope. 

Another unusual service is being per- 
formed by combining messenger and air 
freight service. Hundreds of pounds of 
bank checks are being shipped daily by 
air freight to a number of large cities 
to speed check collections on banks at 
distant points. Messengers rush packages 
of checks from airports at destination 
cities to the banks. Bank officials report 
the arrangement saves as much as 2 
days in collection time. 


3. Office Problems Topic 
Of New York Meeting 


THE Office Executives Association of 
New York this year is again sponsoring 
the Office Week Forums, a series of talks 
for office management personnel. ‘They 
will run concurrently with the 39th An 
nual Business Show at Grand Central 
Palace (September 29 through October 
3) it was announced recently by H. B. 
Roth, general chairman of the forum. 

The Transcription Supervisors Asso- 
ciation of New York and the Filing As- 
sociation of New York are collaborating 
with the local chapter of the National 
Office Management Association in spon- 
soring the meetings. Experts in the vari- 
ous fields will discuss a number of cur 
rent problems in the field of office at- 
ministration. 

“Success of last year’s Office Week 
Forums prompted us to broaden the 
1947 program,” Mr. Roth reports, “ant 
we are confident it will be both interest- 
ing and informative to those whose jo) 
it is to meet office management prob- 
lems.” 

Subjects to be covered in the program 
will include: Selection and Development 
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of Supervisors; Motivation for Profitable 
Otlice Operation; Evaluation of Attend- 
ance Incentives; Establishing Office Pro- 
cedures; Auditing Office Procedures; 
Supervisory Training; Production and 
Cost Control in General Transcribing 
Departments; Space Administration and 
Layout; Operation and Control of Office 
Duplicating Operations; Cost Concept of 
Ottice Management; and _ Purchasing, 
Control, and Maintenance of Office 
Equipment. 


4. New Hostess Service 
Adopted by Field’s 


{ NEW hostess service was adopted 
ast month by Marshall Field & Com- 
pay, Chicago department store, to help 
tomers solve their shopping problems. 
ery hostess is a graduate of a special 
triining program in customer courtesy 
nil store policies. 

‘niformed hostesses are stationed at 
strategic places throughout the store to 
direct customers to the sections they 
seck or recommend and to call a person- 
al escort. They are also prepared to give 
out-of-town visitors information about 
Chicago. In addition, hostesses conduct 
daily tours of the store at 10:15 in the 
morning and again at 2:15 in the after- 
noon. Hostesses are dressed in gray with 
white cockades in their hats, so cus- 
tomers can recognize them easily. 


5. Second Letter Clinic 
To be Held in October 


SEVERAL readers who missed the 
Dartnell Better Letter Clinic conducted 
in Chicago and Milwaukee last May and 
June have written to inquire if these 
letter clinics will be scheduled again 
this year. 

The second Dartnell Letter Clinic, a 
series of five meetings for the purpose of 
training executives, department heads, 
and key personnel to write more effective 
business letters, will be held in Chicago, 
September 25, October 2, 9, 16, and 23, 
1947. 

The clinic will be under the direction 
ot L. E. (Cy) Frailey, author and in- 
structor on business letter writing. Chair- 
man of the clinic will be Professor R. R. 
Aurner, of the University of Wisconsin, 
also author of a widely used text on 
letter writing. ; 

Goal of the Better Letter Clinic is 
threefold: 

To write more effective business let- 
ters, letters that are concise, friendly, 
and courteous. 

To answer inquiries intelligently and 
to put a sales slant into every letter 
written. 

To prepare effective sales and collec- 
tion letters that handle delicate problems 
and yet maintain good-will. 

Features of the clinic include the 
showing of 15-minute sound-slidefilms 
from the Frailey Film Series to illustrate 
and dramatize the letter problem under 
discussion, and 15-minute audience par- 
ticipation discussion-and-quiz _ periods, 
conducted by Professor Aurner. 
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Solve Your Mail Handling Problems 
with a (SPM METERED MAIL SYSTEM 


USPM Modei 88 Metered 
Mail Machine—fully automatic, 
high speed. 








HERE’S a USPM Metered Mail Sys- 

tem to meet every mail handling re- 
quirement—from hand-operated units for 
smaller offices to fully automatic, high 
speed units that process more than 10,000 
envelopes an hour! 

Each seals, prints meterstamp, post- 
marks, counts and stacks any class of letter 
mail—or prints meterstamp and postmark 


USPM Model 55 Metered Mail on gummed tape, wet or dry, for overweight 
Machine—motor-driven. mail and parcel post. Each offers real sav- 


ings in lowered postage costs, automatic 
postage accounting, reduced clerical hours 
and increased business. Have your USPM 
specialist show you how to solve your mail 
handling problems with a USPM Metered 
Mail System that meets your particular 


needs. 


SEND FOR THIS FOLDER 
Gives complete information on 
USPM complete mailroom service 
. 7 expert planning, systems and 
USPM Model 45 Metered Mail equipment to fit your requirements. 
Machine—hand-operated. Write Dept. AB-97. 





Metered Mail Systems ... Letter and Parcel Post Scales ... Letter Openers . . . Envelope Sealers 
Multipost Stamp Affixers ... Mailroom Equipment. . . Endorsographs . . . Ticketograph Systems 


Sales and Service Offices in Principal Cities 


“U.S. POSTAL METER DIVISION 


Rochester 2, New York 
Commercial Controls Canada Ltd., Toronto 1, Ontario 
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‘Today, tomorrow, and ever after, we will be faced with the human relations prob. 
lems of running a business. Management attention, consequently, must be devoted 
first to the important problem of improving our relations with each other, under. 
standing each other, and getting along together. This is the inescapable result 


of the social, economic, and political changes during the last hundred years,’ 


ac- 


cording to Harold F. North, industrial relations department, Swift & Company 





Newspaper Ads Help Promote Good 
Community Relations for McBee 


The McBee Company, manu- 
facturer of office equipment 
used for statistical and ac- 
counting problems, recently 
launched a plant-city, advertis- 
ing-public-relations campaign 
to acquaint residents of Athens, 
Ohio, with their largest in- 
dustry. 

Athens is the home of 
McBee’s main plant. Others are 
in St. Louis, Los Angeles, and 
a new one will soon in 
New Brunswick, New Jersey. 

Every 2 weeks, 6 full-column 
advertisements are run in the 
Athens Messenger, local daily, 
answering the question: “What 
Does McBee Do?” 

A. B. Roe, president of the 
40-year-old firm, said, “There 
is a healthy interest among the 


open 


people of Athens and _ vicinity 
about our company. Many of us 
have been asked what we do 
at McBee and why we do it. 
We say a ‘healthy interest’ be- 
cause McBee is important to 
Athens, and the community is 
important to all of us.” 

Each employee receives a re- 
print of the advertisements be- 
fore they appear. 

The first ad explained the 
“ABC of McBee.” Others told 
how McBee is managed; about 
“Athens Ambassadors of Good- 
Will’ —the McBee salesmen; 
maintenance and preservation 
of equipment; the million-dol- 
lar-a-year McBee payroll; 
McBee supervisory personnel; 
plant housekeeping duties, and 
similar subjects. 


Dow Chemical Adopts More Liberal 
Insurance Plan for Employees 


meet the expense of 
surgical operations. 

Under the new plan, Dow 
employees will continue to re- 
ceive these benefits on an im- 
proved scale, and will have the 
protection of physicians’ hospi- 
tal attendance benefits. Orig- 
inally the plan provided life 
insurance and_ disability  in- 
surance. Today both of these 
features have been 
so they give further protection 
and, in addition, hospitalization 
and surgical benefits to em- 
ployees and members of their 
families have been written into 
the policies. 


family 


increased 


Booklet to Welcome 
New Employees at 


Lord & Taylor 


Dorothy Shaver, president of 
Lord & Taylor, New York de- 
partment store, has built an 
enviable record of developing 


outstanding employee relations 

The motivating spirit an 
principles behind this reputa- 
tion for fair dealing with cus- 
tomers and employees alike ar 
outlined in a pocket-size 8-page 
distributed to ney 


booklet 
members. 
“All members of our com 
pany contribute to developing 
and maintaining this spirit of 
citizenship,” writes 
Dorothy Shaver, in the pref 


good 


ace. “It is evident in the man 
agement’s recognition of _ its 
equal obligation to emplovees, 
customers, and stockholders. It 
is apparent in the thinking an 
attitude of every stockboy an 
virl, every clerical, every exec 


tive, every salesperson — ir 
short, every member of our 
staff.” 

The booklet is divided int 


three sections. One is devote 

to Lord & Taylor’s obligatio 
to the people who work there, 
another to the obligation to its 
customers, and a third sectior 
describes obligations to stoc 

holders. 
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Group insurance for em- Company, which underwrites Comp 
ployees of The Dow Chemical the plan, paid $2,639,338 to Pay Check Is Not the Chief Interest cently 
Company, Midland, Michigan, Dow employees — exclusive of ind 
is a three-sided structure, with the amounts paid in benefits to Of E ] of pe 
the individual employee, all employees of subsidiary com- mp oyees under 
other employees and the com- panies. ciples 
pany cooperating in the team Of that amount, $683,100 was According to A. C. Van Dusen, Northwestern Universit} is ma 
project. The insurance plan is paid to the beneficiaries of associate professor of psychology, the pay check is fourth The 
not new to Dow. The original deceased employees, and $421,- in employees’ interest. ; iota found 
pam Sagan Se wre ay wr - e.g we Mr. Van Dusen lists three factors which workers regard ona 
a number of revisions and ex- weekly sickness and accident ; ; At and 
rte ‘ ae as more important than a pay check: A feeling of security , 
tensions of coverage before benefits. Those employees who an the tale, enamel : ee Saag ; of si 
the present revision was put were hospitalized received total , ae ee ae Se, ae a Sy TeN ploye 
P I — = for creative work. 3 
into effect earlier this year. benefits of $350,727; $231,656 ie P : tome! 
Between 1934 when the orig- went to employees to help pay Friendly employee relations, Mr. Van Dusen reports, are how 
inal program was set up, and for surgical operations; em- promoted by respect for the other person’s viewpoint reali- and 
February of this year when the ployees_ received $560,736 to zation that his background is different, and ability to con- inter 
present plan was adopted, the help pay family hospital ex- verse without giving him a feeling of frustration. | itself 
Metropolitan Life Insurance penses; and $382,639 to help with« 
D4 American Businuss § 5¢ 
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Visitors in the tin mill laboratory basement inspect variety of 
products made of Youngstown steel and tin at recent open house 






6,000 Visitors See How Steel Is Made 


During Youngstown Open House 


More than 6,000 visitors saw 
how steel and steel products 
made at a recent open 
house at the Indiana Habor, 
Indiana, plants of The Youngs- 
town Sheet and ‘Tube Company. 

Two special tours were 
planned—one for the steel 
plant, another for the tin mills. 
About 300 superintendents, as- 
sistants, foremen, and workers, 
including office personnel, 
served as guides. They were 
stationed along the routes to 
inswer questions and explain 
in nontechnical terms the op- 
erations of each department. 

Tours included visits to the 
Open Hearth and Bessemer de- 


were 


partments. Colored glasses 
were furnished guests who 


wished to see steel boiling in 
the furnaces. 

More than 1,500 
made from tin were displayed 
laboratory of the tin 
Special displays 
charts illustrated the many 
steps required in fabricating 
tin and steel products. 

Special booklets dis- 
tributed to visitor. One 
1-page pamphlet outlined the 
history of the company. An- 
other, distributed to tin mill 
visitors, contained 8 pages de- 


articles 


in the 


mills. and 


were 


each 


scribing the processes seen by 
the guests. 


A. E. Staley States Company Policies 
To Stockholders and Employees 


\. E. Staley Manufacturing 
Company, Decatur, Illinois, re- 
cently mailed to its employees 
ind stockholders a_ statement 
of policy to enable them “to 
understand better the prin- 
ciples upon which the company 
is managed.” 

The statement says, “In 
founding and conducting this 
business, A. E. Staley practiced 


, and taught certain principles 


of sound customer and em- 
ployee relations.... Our cus- 
tomers are the final judges of 
how well we serve their interest 
and through them the public 
interest.” The company pledges 
itself to serve its customers 
and to 


refuse to take any unfair ad- 
vantage. 

To stockholders the 
says, “It is our objective to 
conduct our affairs so that a 
fair profit is earned and to re- 
invest a portion of that profit 
in the company to insure our 
continued progress.” 

The section on employee re- 
lations begins, “Employees are 
free Americans possessing per- 
sonal dignity and worth,” and 
goes on to urge them to make 
their opinions known on mat- 
ters that concern them or the 
company. 

The company defines the old 
phrase “a fair day’s work” as 
meaning “workmanlike com- 


report 


This chart used 


Was 





at Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company to 


show quests the way tin is deposited and brightened by electronics 


pletion of assigned tasks by an 
employee possessing the ability 
tasks,” 


reward a 


and 
fair 


to perform such 
says it “will 
work with a fair day’s 
taking into the 
employee's responsibilities, skill, 
effort, 


ing conditions. It also pledges 


day’s 
pay,” account 


experience, and work 
itself to pay wages equal to or 
for similar 
community or 


ibove those paid 


work in_ its 
prevalent in its industry. 

Educational activities to in- 
crease the skill and chances for 


advancement of employees are 


sponsored, and the company 
states “a promotion from 
within” policy from which it 
will depart only if “the job 
requires skill or knowledge not 
possessed by anyone in the 
company for whom the job 


would be a promotion.” 

Laws protecting the health, 
comfort of 
will be regarded as 
minimum requirements, the 
booklet says. On the important 
matter of collective bargaining, 


safety, and em- 


ployees 


officials report, “In our rela- 
tions with unions we will con- 
tinue to approach each prob- 
lem with frankness and good 


faith and will make every ef 
fort to reach fair and 
able agreements.” 

On its employment practices, 


reason- 


Staley management expresses 
preference, other things being 
equal, for veterans and rela- 


tives of employees. 

Under “Civic Duties of Em- 
ployees” the company offers to 
pay employees, for not more 
than 2 weeks in a year, the 
difference between their regular 
wages or salary and the amount 
they receive for serving on a 
or National 
Guard camp, or on naval train- 


jury going to 


cruises. A. E. 


Staley, Jr., 
president,. says these amounts 
will be deducted from the 
employees’ regular vacation al- 
lowance which may be taken in 
iddition. 


ing 


not 


The statement concludes by 
“Our company fully 
that its growth and 
prosperity have been due to the 
work, thought, and loyalty of 
its 


saying, 


realizes 


employees. It expects to 
itself so that it 
merit such 


thought, and loyalty.” 


conduct may 


continue to work, 

In a transmittal letter, com- 
pany officials reported that the 
had been in 


statement prepa- 


ration for almost a year. 


Profit-Sharing 
Bonus Paid by 
Quaker Oats 


More than 6,000 Quaker Oats 
Chicago head- 
quarters and 13 plants through- 
out the country received profit- 
sharing checks totaling $785,- 
135 last month. 

The bonus, R. D. Stuart, 
president, reports, covered the 
fiscal year ended 
amounted to an 
month’s 


employees in 


company’s 
June 30, and 
average of nearly a 
extra wages. 


This payment brought to 
$6,576,361 the total distributed 
under the wage bonus plan 


since it was established in 1936. 
Quaker Oats sets aside a fixed 
percentage of its earnings for 
this purpose, after preferrec| 
stock dividends, but before 
taxes and dividends 
mon stock. 


on com- 














Skip the Detail 


BY WILLIAM J. REILLY, Ph. D. 


OT long ago I was seated in a sales manager’s 
office, when one of his salesmen walked in. 
“How did asked the 
manager. 
“Well, Ill tell you,” 


went down there right after lunch and was stand- 


you make out?” sales 


began the salesman. “I 


ing in the reception room when who should walk 
in but Eddie... .” 

“Wait a minute,” interrupted the boss. “Did 
you get the order?” 

“Well, ’'m coming to that. What I was going to 
say is—he wouldn’t see me at first. I tried for 2 
solid hours to get in there and, believe it or not....” 

“Joe! What do I care how long you waited 
around? What do I care whether you tried hard or 
not? What I want to know is 
order?” 

“But wait a minute, Boss. You didn’t know what 


did you get the 


bh) 


I went through... 

“Look,” the boss interrupted again, “what do 
I care what you went through? That’s a secret 
cross you'll have to bear alone. I’m interested in 
results. Skip the detail. Did you get the order?” 

Poor Joe! No one but his wife will ever know 
what he goes through to get an order—and she 
probably wishes she didn’t. 

People are not interested in what “you’ve been 
through.” People don’t want to hear about every 
little difficulty you’ve overcome—every single dark 
cave you’ve gotten yourself into, and how you 
finally fought your way out. People are not in- 
terested in processes. People are interested in re- 
sults. People don’t give a hoot how: tough it was 
for you to arrive at something worth while. They 
want to know, “Did you, or didn’t you?”—*“*Will 
you, or won't you?”—“Can you, or can’t you?” 

When Mrs. Brady calls up Mrs. Broody to wel- 
come her back from the hospital and invite her to 
play bridge, she doesn’t want to hear all about the 
gruesome operation; she-just wants to know, “Can 
you play, or can’t you?” 

No matter what idea you are trying to com- 
municate, or no matter what you’re trying to sell, 
inside or outside your organization, it’s a good 
thing to remember that we are always in danger of 
telling others more about ourselves than they are 
interested in knowing. 

The importance of the case dictates the length 
of your presentation. Obviously, you shouldn’t 
take more than a few minutes to pass on a simple 
idea, to effect a minor sale, or to ask a minor favor. 

Next time- 


headline. 


skip the detail. Just give them the 











Human Relations Program Helps to Push 
American Brake Shoe Company Ahead 


American Brake Shoe Com- 
pany has ten divisions and four 
foreign subsidiaries operating 
a total of 59 plants. These 59 
plants employ an average of 
174 people. The biggest has 
970 and the smallest 45 people. 
The total is 10,250, Last quarter 
net sales were at the annual 
rate of $110,000,000. Currently, 
Brake Shoe is owned by 8,400 
stockholders. 

Using almost any yardstick, 
Brake Shoe would be = con- 
sidered an industrial giant that 
is still growing. Sales today 
are 82 million dollars higher 
than they were in 1937, 

Yet, William B. Given, Jr., 
61-year-old president, who has 
helped to guide American 
rake Shoe policy for 36 years, 
doesn’t aim to operate as a big 
company. With plant and of- 
fices scattered over 21 states 
and Canada, he is bent on 
avoiding the evils of absentee 
ownership. No _ swivel-chair 
executive, Mr. Given averages 
from 50 to 70 visits a year to 
Brake Shoe plants, which 
means not only sitting and 
talking with people in super- 
visory positions, but having 
dinners with them and _ their 
wives. Mr. Given held 25 such 
dinners for employees last year. 

Brake Shoe makes parts 
which go into manufacturers’ 
products, many of them highly 
technical that must stand up 
against vibration, impact, cor- 
rosion, or high temperatures 
with heavy loads. Logically, 
Mr. Given is an_ industrial 
technician, a graduate of M.I.T. 
and Yale’s Sheffield Scientific 
School, but for years he has 
devoted most of his time to 
becoming a technician in human 
relations, to building better re- 
lations between employees, 
stockholders, and customers. 

“We are trying to build a 
human business,” Mr. Given 
says. And the records show his 
policies have paid handsome 
dividends. 

“A successful 
one that 
those who work for it and its 
stockholders — more security 
than other companies give,” he 


company is 


gives its people 


said. 

“Brake Shoe realizes its in- 
debtedness to the people who 
are contributing to its success. 
This indebtedness is recognized 
by group life insurance and a 
pension plan. 

“But our concern for our 
people does not stop there. 
Each superintendent has what 


we call a welfare fund— son, 
available for him to use jy | 
sole discretion to help a m 
who is in a real jam for rea 
cash to meet some true fami 
emergency. We are buildin oy; 
human relations on the basi 
of the debt of a company (o jt 
people who have been anid ar 


making its success, 

“In Elyria, as in other p!aces 
we will be in competition wit] 
other plants and employers for 
the best in personnel. We want 
to rate the best people. Fund 
mentals are such today that 
competition as to wage rate: 
has been largely eliminated 
But there is still a basis for 
keen competition ‘a hetter 
place to work.’ ” 

Many of Mr. Given’s cow 
to-earth industrial relations 
policies go a long way towar 
solving many of the day-to-day 
problems management no 
faces. He never strays far fro 
fundamentals, has no time for 
frills, and little faith in pu 
licity releases and the mystic 
approach, when it comes 
stressing the importance of 
human relationships. 

American Brake Shoe re 
cently completed a new Elec 
tro-Alloys division foundry ir 
Elyria, Ohio, and plans to 
finish six new plants in smaller 
places this year. Here are som 
of the things Mr. Given tol 
businessmen and civic leaders 
in Elyria, about Brake Shoe’s 
employee and community rela 
tions program: 

“We do not aim to operate 
as a big company. Instead, we 
are trying to develop an organi- 
zation in which each plant will 
be, so far as possible, an in- 
dependent unit. There is onli 
one way this can be accon- 
plished: To encourage the loc 
manager to run the business as 
if it were a local company an 
he, with his associates, were the 
owners. 

“Our ambition is to have 
every one of our plants s 
humanly managed that wher 
someone says, ‘I work at the 
Brake Shoe plant,’ people will 
comment, ‘I hear that’s a goo 
place to work,’ or ‘There is 
fine spirit there, I underst ind. 

“In Brake Shoe we don't 
have a separate or centralize 
public relations department. 
nor do we have a director oi 
public relations. It is my con- 
ception that 


company, from top to bottom, 


is a public relations represen- 
tative.” 
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Leading manufacturers and suppliers of office equipment will introduce a number 
of new models at the National Business Show at Grand Central Palace, September 29 
+hrough October 3, in New York City, which will be described in a special section 
next month. For further information about new office equipment pictured in this 
department each month, readers should address inquiries to ‘‘American Business” 
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Reynolds Offers Card 
Record Control Desk 


CARDESK, an efficient file for stock 
control records, product records, follow- 
up records, and numerous other card 
control records, is a new product of The 
Reynolds & Reynolds Company. It 
provides a convenient posting area im- 
mediately in front of the operator for 
easy access to all the records at all times. 
The Cardesk “circle” accommodates up 
to 30,000 5- by 8-inch cards or, by use of 
dividers and false bottoms, cards of 
varying sizes may be used. It is built in 
three units—a basic desk with a capacity 
t 10,000 cards, and two optional wings, 
each of which will hold 3,500 cards. The 
illustration above shows all three units 
issembled. 


Ditto Announces New 
Liquid Duplicator 


DITTO, Incorporated, announces a new 
postwar Model D15 Duplicator. With this 
ew liquid-type duplicator, shown at 
right, there are no stencils to cut, no 
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type to set, no mats to sensitize. The 
original is a sheet of paper on which a 


deposit of dye is placed by writing, 


typing, or drawing through Ditto Direct 
Process carbon paper. The carbon comes 


in four colors (purple, green, blue, and 
black) which may be applied to the same 
original. New features in clude: 100 or 
more copies per minute; new improved 
controls; larger, 


liquid and pressure 


sealed-in liquid tank; feed tray side 
guides; reversible feeding tray and 
rollers 





Dating Machines Cuts 
Ticket Costs 


WHILE the new machine, designed by 


Pitney-Bowes, Inc., is being used as 
shown above by Charles Roth, head of the 
St. Louis Cardinals’ ticket operations, 
and Rosemary Hovestadt, office em- 
ployee, for dating and counting tickets, 
it has many other uses. It can also im- 
print the attraction, event, or other in- 
formation on tickets. With modifications, 
the machine can be used by banks, in- 
surance companies, telephone and utility 
companies, manufacturing firms, hotels, 
and others for imprinting, back-stamp- 
ing, dating, and counting. The new ma- 
chine dates and counts tickets at speeds 
of 300 to 500 a minute. It enables the 
user to order undated tickets in large 
quantities to take advantage of a sub- 
stantial saving; eliminates hand stamp- 
ing, and waste of unused tickets, since 
only tickets needed are dated. 
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mae SHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur- 
poses. Especially adapted to shredding 
confidential records, blueprints, etc., per- 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use. 

Compact, economical, safe. All revolving parts 
are covered, Instantly adjustable. Shreds 14” to 
34”. Designed for continuous and trouble-free 

service. 





WITHOUT OBLIGATION 
iny sample submitted will be shredded to your 
specification and returned, Without obligation. 


UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 





] 2 3 Carton of six 


at $1.25 each 
Slightly higher west of Rockies 
FOR INCREASED COPYING EFFI- 
CIENCY—try placing a LIBERTY Copy- 
holder on the desks of all your office 
workers — STENOGRAPHERS .. . 
TYPISTS ... BILLERS and CHECK- 
ERS. 
Correct copying angle — saves TIME — 

EFFORT — EYES and ERRORS! 


The LIBERTY Copyholder is made of 
one piece heavy gauge steel well bal- 
anced and will hold a heavy book as 
well as a single sheet. Occupies mini- 
mum space on desk and may be tucked 
into a desk drawer when not in use. 






ORDER ONE FOR TRIAL 
attach this ad to 
your letter- 
head — if 
not entirely 
satisfactory 
return 
within 10 
days at our 
expense. 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


a 720 S. Dearborn St., Chieago &, Ill. 


Simply 



















Filter-Type Ilgairators 
Now Available 


AFTER a 5-year absence, Ig Electric 
Ventilating Company now offers its 
filter-type Ilgairator (above). Housed in 
furniture-steel, walnut-grain cabinets, 
the units can be easily mounted in any 
sliding sash window, yet permit the 
window to be locked. It can introduce 
up to 250 cubic feet of air per minute. 
The no-draft grille is rotated to deflect 
incoming air. Filters are replaceable. 
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| Handy Work Holder 
| Made of Steel 


BARTON Engineering Company an- 
nounces a new, inexpensive typists’ Work 
Holder which is easily adjusted and 
eliminates eyestrain. The Work Holder 
fits any standard typewriter—the weight 
of the typewriter holds it in place, and 
copy is held securely at eye level. 
Sturdily constructed of heavy gauge 
steel, finished in black enamel. 


Cleaner for Industrial 
Maintenance Work 


THE NEW Breuer Tornado all-purpose 
floor machine (right) is a motor-driven 
floor brush for scrubbing, polishing, 
waxing, sanding, shampooing _ floors. 


| While it is recommended for use with the 


Tornado vacuum cleaner, it may be used 
alone, on any type of floor with an inter- 





change of suitable brushes. It may als» 
be equipped with a solution tank. Mac 
by Breuer Electric Manufacturing Cor 
pany. 





Plastic Finish Is 
Easily Applied 


REYAM Plastic Products Company de- 
veloped a new Plastic Finish (above) for 
furniture, painted walls and _ floors, 
linoleum, automobiles, etc., which is easy 
to apply. It is a water-thin transparent 
liquid that is wiped on with a cloth and 
dries quickly—hard in 6 hours—and will 
not crack; seals against corrosion. 
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Handy File for 
Deskside Use 


IDEAL for deskside filing by executives, 
the Desk-Hi Secretarial is a portable 
lile made by Western Manufacturing 
Company. The top section, with grooved 
key lock lift cover, provides visible rec- 
ords; the lower drawer is for more pri- 
vate papers. 


All-Steel Adjustable 
Drafting Desk 


SCIENTIFICALLY designed for mini-- 
mum fatigue and maximum convenience, 
the new all-steel adjustable drafting 
desk below is offered by Haskell Manu- 
facturing Company. The- tilt-top gives 
working angles up to 20 degrees; height 
is adjustable from 29 to 38 inches. 
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is the Sten-C-Labl. It is 
composed of a small sheet of stencil 
paper backed by a one-time carbon, held 
together with adhesive tape which also 
attaches it to the invoice. Picture at 
extreme left shows how the Sten-C-Labl 
is cut as a byproduct of the normal typ- 
ing required for an invoice or shipping 
order. Then, after typing the customer’s 
name and address, the Sten-C-Labl is 
detached, the carbon discarded, and the 


of orders, ete. 
















remaining stencil sheet is inserted into a 






simple stamp or applicator (right), and 






the desired number of impressions are 






imprinted on labels, tags, or other copies. 


Simple Device to 
Imprint Labels 


SOMETHING new for imprinting cus- 
tomer names on tags, labels, extra copies 





Stencils can produce up to 1,500 impres- 





sions. The applicator holds enough ink 






for more than 5,000 imprints. Made by 
Sten-C-Labl Ine. 






Office Management Association 
of Chicago 






Announces 







The NINTH Annual 


CHICAGO OFFICE EQUIPMENT DISPLAY 





















The Stevens Hotel -:- Exhibition Hall 


February 2, 3, 4, 1948 


held in conjunction with the 


Office Management Association / 
of Chicago 
Northwestern University 


ANNUAL 
\ SEMINAR 


/ 


For space write to: 
Geo. Simpson 






Office Management Association of Chicago 


105 West Madison Street 
Chicago 













Payroll 
Calculators 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 





One Hand 

Operates 

The Other 
Writes 
WITHHOLDING TAX CALCULATORS 


Showing the Verified OAB Tax and the 
Withholding Tax—Furnished in Weekly, Bi- 
weekly, Semi-monthly & Monthly 


PAY ROLL CALCULATORS 


(Showing Regular Overtime & Total Pay 
In 1/4 or 1/10 Hour Basis) 


Meilicke Systems, Inc. 
3458-A North Clark St., Chicago (3, Ill. 




















WHEELDEX A thousand cards, each 


easily changed, none 
ever more than a finger- 
length away. Can't get 
lost or out of order. 


Both sides of the 
Wheeldex card are visi- 
ble, both sides useful 
without removal. Slot- 
punched cards slipped 
on or off at will. May 
be typed easily. 


A clever stabilizer 
holds Wheeldex auto- 
matically steady for 
hand-free reading, yet 
permits free spinning 
rotation. 












THE 1000 CARD FILE 


OF A THOUSAND USES 
WO BIGGER THAN YOUR PHONE AND JUST AS USEFUL 






Only imagination limits office, club 
and home use for Wheeldex Cub. 


Send for free colorful, fully illus- 
trated “Cub Use” booklet and sample 
card. 


There are over 30 other Wheeldex 
units, large and small, for direct 
posted or reference records of every 
type. “Wheeldex the Original” has 
been enthusiastically used throughout 
the U. S. for over 15 years. Send for 
complete Folder G-62. 


The Wheeldex Cub, handsome in red 
trimmed black plastic with bright 
chromed steel base, is at home in all 
surroundings. Order yours. today. 
Only $17.50, F.0O.B. factory. 


WHEELDEX MFG. CO., INC. 
63 Park Row New York 7, N. Y. 
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~siness VIPS 


The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 
either the company or editor. 
It is current, and requests for 
this literature received several 
months after date of this is- 
sue may find supplies of the 
various booklets are exhausted. 





971. THREE TOOLS OF BUSINESS 
FOR DISTRIBUTION AND STATIS- 
TICAL PROBLEMS. Short cuts to more 
accurate, economical, and rapid record- 
keeping are described, step by step, in a 
12-page booklet prepared by The McBee 
Company. Charts and illustrations are 
sprinkled throughout to explain how the 
Keysort, Summary Strip Accounting 
(pegboard), and Unit Analysis Com- 
parative Reports are used to lighten 
work. The booklet is a reprint of a re- 
cent article on these systems. 


* * * 


972. THE SIMPLEST BUSINESS 
SYSTEM. First page of this 20-page 
booklet explains “The System,” which 
makes duplicate copies of form letters 
from translucent master copies in 25 
seconds in the New Ozalid Streamliner. 
Other pages of the booklet tell of the 
many uses of this machine, show pic- 
tures of it in action. Numerous other 
time- and labor-saving applications of 
the Ozalid are depicted, as well as sug- 
gestions for beautiful full-color prints. 
Ozalid Division of General Aniline & 
Film Corporation. 


* * * 


973. SAVE TIME, MONEY: PRE- 
VENT ERRORS. The Todd Company is 
distributing a 4-page folder on the 
new 64 Form-Master. One writing com- 
pletes four records with this payroll 
system, which cuts payroll costs, saves 
time, prevents errors, is easy to operate. 
A picture of the board is shown. 


* * i 


974. FACTORY PLANNING AND 
LAYOUT. This is another report pre- 
pared for Metropolitan Group Policy- 
holders. Among the subjects covered in 
the 36-page booklet are the factors af- 
fecting factory planning and layout; 
data needed in planning; space require- 
ments; allocation of area; _ building 
types; location; building facilities re- 
quired; and moving machinery and 
equipment. Limited supply only. 





975. MORTON SUGGESTION SYS 
TEM. An excellent example of a t-pagc 
letterhead, with product illustrations an 
information on the inside spread, may b 
obtained from the Morton Manufacturin; 
Company. The letterhead includes 
brief outline of the various services of 
fered by Morton. 


7 . * 


976. TALK-A-PHONE HAS EVERY 
THING. The newest development of th 
Talk-A-Phone laboratories is picture 
and described in this booklet, as well a 
other models of intercommunication sys 
tems made by this company. This inter 
com system consists of one master sta 
tion which delivers a maximum of 2! 
watts of “voice range” power. It may | 
built up progressively by adding sul 
stations as they are needed. 


* * . 


977. PRESENTING HEYER QUAI 
ITY. In its catalog (47A) The Heye 
Corporation lists the many stencil an 
gelatin duplicators and supplies for al 
duplicators which it has available. Th 
index contains some 100 items which ar 
priced and described in the 12 page 
of the catalog. 
7 . + 


978. NEW INDUSTRIAL DIMEN 
SIONS. These new industrial dimension: 
as explained in the 32-page booklet fron 
the Air Conditioning Department 01 
General Electric Company, are the con 
trol of heat, humidity, air motion, and 
cleanliness by industrial refrigeration 
and air conditioning. The booklet sug 
gests that a check on operations ma 
show hundreds of spots where heat 
transfer equipment can pay big returns 


* * * 


979. YOUR CHAIR SHOULD GIVE 
YOU ALL-DAY WORKING COM.- 
FORT. One of the most striking demon- 
strations of what a true posture chai! 
should offer in working comfort is found 
in a mechanical folder from The Sikes 
Company. It shows three men seated in 
chairs; by pulling a tab they are shown 
leaning back—two of the men are seate« 
incorrectly, while the third is correct 
Sikes also has available a beautiful cata 
log of its chairs, entitled Sikes Means 
Business Chairs Built for All-Day Work 
ing Comfort. 


* * * 


9710. NEVER BEFORE SUCH FAST, 
EASY FILING! Another “right and 
wrong way” is used to explain the use oi 
Oxford Filing Supply Company’s Penda 
flex. The basic features of this suspendec 
filing system which makes filing anc 
finding easier and faster, with folder: 
always upright, are pictured clearly ani 
described in this folder which also ha 
price lists. 

9711. TURNER SYSTEM OF MATE 
RIALS HANDLING. How to achiev 


complete coordination of all steps i: 
materials handling at low cost is de 
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TYPEWRITER BASE 
DOUBLES EFFICIENCY 
OF MACHINES 















a 


Silond Nonlry 


Typewriter Base 






Now typewriters can be fastened securely 
to any desk without ugly holes that mar 
furniture, yet be removed in 3 seconds for 
use on another desk. “Silent Sentry” stand- 
ardizes base of every typewriter ... “sound- 
proofs” against typing racket . . . allows 
adjustability of typewriter position on desk 
even though fastened securely in place. . . 
has special cut-out center for easy cleaning 
and repairs without detaching. Get all de- 
tails today from your local typewriter 
dealer, or write us for illustrated literature. 


BUSINESS MACHINE PRODUCTS, Inc. 


96 Liberty St., New York 6, N. Y. 













manufactures a chair 
seated 
Hundreds 


of thousands in use 


for every 


worker. 


all over the world. 





Dealers everywhere. 


Inquiries invited. 


Cramer POSTURE CHAIR COMPANY, Inc. 
1211 Charlotte Kansas City 6, Mo. 











CLAR-O-TYPE cleans ' 
typewriter type 
instantly. Economical. 
50¢. Non-inflammable. 
» Order from your sta-4q 
tioner or typewriter § 


: 
dealer. q 
t 





































PHONE PRIVACY 
Office Quiet — Better Hearing 
“‘Hush-A-Phone”’ 
Models for E-1 and F-1 Handset 
Phone; Pedestal Phone; Switch- 

board and Dictating Machines 
New “Wave-Filter” 
Model intensifies your 
voice many times, 

HUSH-A-PHONE CORP. 
43 W. 16th St., N.Y. 11 
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scribed in this book from Factory Service 
Company. It contains new ideas for 
making the most efficient use of floor 
space; the concentration of materials 
within easy reach of operators; vertical 
and horizontal expansion; elimination of 
waste motion in handling. Descriptive 
pages indicate how the Turner System 
50 per cent in labor 
cost, floor space, and equipment. 


has saved up to 


* * * 


9712. SOUNDSCRIBER — THE MOST 
USEFUL NEW OFFICE DEVICE 
SINCE THE TYPEWRITER. A half 
dozen or so “style sheets” on each model 
of recorder and transcriber, stapled to- 
gether, have released by , The 
SoundScriber Corporation telling about 
its new improved SoundScriber Elec 
tronic Dise Dictation Each 
sheet gives information about the model 
may be 


been 


machine. 


pictured and suggests how it 
used effectively. 


. + * 


9713. KEEP 1000 THINGS AT YOUR 
FINGERTIPS! The folder on_ the 
Wheeldex Cub gives all needed informa- 
tion on this handy little file which can 
hold 1000 cards. It is small, compact, for 
desk use; cards may be slipped on or 
off easily without danger of getting out 
of order or lost. This folder from Wheel- 
dex Manufacturing Company, suggests 
the numerous departments where the 
Cub may be used to advantage. 


* * * 


Requests for these booklets may be sent 
either direct to the company, or check 
the number below, clip and attach your 
company letterhead and mail to the 
Editor, AMERICAN Business, 4660 Ravens- 
wood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 


971. The McBee Company, 295 Madison 
Ave., New York 22. 


972. Ozalid Division of General Aniline 
& Film Corp., Johnson City, 
New York. 

973. The Todd Company, Rochester 3, 
New York. 

974. Metropolitan Life Ins. Co., Policy- 


holders Service Bureau, 1 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 10. 

975. Morton Manufacturing Co., 
W. Lake St., Chicago 44. 

976. Talk-A-Phone Co., 1512 S. Pulaski 
Road, Chicago 23. 

977. The Heyer Corp., 911 W 
Blvd., Chicago. 

978. General Electric Co., Air Condi- 
tioning Dept., Bloomfield, N. J. 

979. The Sikes Co., Inec., 26 Churchill 
St., Buffalo 2, N. Y. 


5105 


Jackson 


9710. Oxford Filing Supply Co., Ine., 
340 Morgan Ave., Brooklyn 6, 
New York. 

9711. Factory Service Co., 4615 N. 21st 
St., Milwaukee 9, Wis. 

9712. The SoundScriber Corp., 146 Mun- 


son St., New Haven 4, Conn. 
Wheeldex Mfg. Co., 53 Park 
Row, New York 7. 


9713. Inc., 


Is your payroll 
a sacred cow? 





























Perruaps you'll be amazed to 
learn how much it now costs you 
to prepare a payroll. 


Perhaps your firm is spending more 
time and energy “getting out the 
payroll” than is really necessary. 


You can change this... 


... a8 soon as you realize that your 
payroll does not have to be handled 
in your own office. 


No matter how complicated your 
problem may seem, we can do your 
payroll and related tax work for 
you on high speed alphabetic and 
numeric tabulating machines. 


We will provide you with a com- 
plete package of payroll work just 
as you want it... payroll registers, 
labor distribution schedules... 
everything from unsigned payroll 
checks to W-2 forms! 


And, your payroll figures are kept 
just as confidential as a checking 
account at the bank. 


Send for “Payroll Service,” a fasci- 
nating booklet that answers many 
questions concerning this efficient, 
confidential service. 


Tabulation specialists 


Need quick, accurate compilation 
of sales analyses... traffic studies 
-.-price studies ... retroactive pay- 
increase calculations? The Record- 
ing and Statistical Corporation will 
compile your statistical reports of 
most every type! 


Write for literature and quotations to: 


Recording and Statistical 
Corporation 


Chicago © Boston © Detroit 
Montreal © Toronto 
102 Maiden Lane New York 5, WN. Y. 














Treat Yourself to. a 
Sit 


@ For real sitting com- 


for 


to physical fitness. . try 
the new Do/ More pos- 
ture chair forexecutives. 
Send for name of deal- 


er, 


*; Physical Fitness.” 
DOMORE CHAIR COMPANY, INC. 


DEP’ 


CU 
Advertising 
Machine 


Prints & & 
Illustrates & 


Ic Post Cards 


FR EE ! Learn how thousands of merchants 
and business men are boosting sales in spite of 
roduct shortages with Ic messages— print 
na few minutes on gov't stcards — with 
amazing new, patented CARDMASTER. Your 
**todays’”’ ideas for specials, read by prospects 


next morning. Not a toy, but a sturdy, adver- 


tising machine, built to last many years. Low 
price, sold direct. Guaranteed, five years. 


SEN D NAM We'll send free illustrated 


ideas for your busi and complete, unique 
advertising plans. Rush your name today. 


CARDMASTER COMPANY 


4546 Ravenswood, Dept 























END ALL WRAPS 
PROBLEMS 
Office VALET Wardrobe 
Racks and Costumers end 
“wraps’’ problems, keep 
“in press,’’ aired 
on spaced hangers; provide 
ventilated spaces for hats, 
overshoes and umbrellas. 
Save floor space, accommo- 
date 3 persons per sq. ft. 
Fit in anywhere. Lifetime 
welded construction. Mod- 
ern lines and colors. 6-place 
non-tipping costumers — 12 
and 24-place 4-foot racks 
Endorsed by top office plan- 





















ners—in industry —institu- 
tions — municipal buildings 
— schools — professional use. 
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f 
Write for 
Bulletin | 
No. H-22 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 
“The Coat Rack People’’ 
624 South Michigan Ave. Chicago 5, U.S.A. 








t, plus postural aid 


and FREE booklet, 


T. 903, ELKHART, INDIANA 


DO/MORE \ 


o 2 
O<eatt ng Sewice 


= Preferred by 
“EXECUTIVES 








Please Mention 
“American Business” 
When Writing to Advertisers 
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EW BOOKS 


THE GUARANTEE OF ANNUAL 
WAGES. By A. D. H. Kaplan. There 
are two ways to think about annual 
wages. One is to damn them as visionary, 
communistic, a threat to free enterprise, 
and wholly impractical. Another way to 
think about annual wages is to ask: 
“What are the reasons for annual wages; 
can we make them work, and what in- 
dustries might conceivably put them into 
effect?” It is this latter approach which 
prompted Mr. Kaplan to prepare this 
book. He has done a notable job of 
gathering all available material on the 
subject; more than that, he examines 
this material impartially and with what 
appears to be a basic and sound under- 
standing of the problems involved in at- 
tempts to provide year-round job 
security for workers. There are frequent 
references to the three best-known an- 
nual wage plans, those of Nunn-Bush, 
Hormel, and Procter & Gamble. His 
analysis and comment on these plans 
show that each of the three companies 
is in the consumer goods field, which may 
be easier to operate on a year-round 
basis than some other fields. He is care- 
ful to consider labor’s attitude toward an- 
nual wages. Because annual wages may be 
the next area for battling between man- 
agement and labor, it may be that every 
man interested in labor relations will 
want a copy of this thoughtful presenta- 
tion of the problems involved in annual 
wage plans. The Brookings Institution, 
Washington, D. C. $3.50. 





HANDBOOK OF PERSONNEL MAN- 
AGEMENT. By George D. Halsey. The 
purpose of this book seems to be to show 
that the personnel manager in a business 
is responsible for increasing the indi- 
vidual effectiveness of every worker on 
the payroll. This is a broad and sound 


The Credit Side of 


Selling 


By 
EDWIN B. MORAN 
Manager, Central Division 
National Association of Credit Men 








Here is a manual that credit managers 
and sales managers have been waiting for 
A down-to-earth, hard-hitting presentation 
of the credit side of selling, giving sales- 
men the whys and wherefores of credit 
and its importance as a part of salesman- 
ship. This manual shows how credit knowl- 
edge helps a salesman. It will make ever; 
member of the sales department not only a 
better salesman but a better all-around 
businessman. 


Ed Moran’s manual accomplishes the 
much needed job of promoting cooperation 
and understanding between salesmen and 
the credit department. Every credit man- 
ager should get a copy of this book and see 
that it is brought to the attention of hie 
sales department. With a return to com- 
petitive selling just around the corner, th: 
importance of getting over to salesmen an 
understanding of credit problems cannot 
be delayed. Glance at the list of contents 
below—then order your copy immediately 


—How Credit Knowledge Helps a Salesman 
—tThe Principles Underlying Credit 
—Getting a Line on a New Customer 
—References—Good, Bad, and Indifferent 
—How to Analyze a Finansial Statement 
—Keeping Tab on Old Customers 
—Credit Safeguards for Salesmen 
—Some Legal Phases of Credit 

—Terms of Sale and the Salesman 
—Guarding Against Business Hazards 
—Causes of Business Failure 

—Your Customer—His Buying 

—Your Customer—His Credit Policy 


128 pages. 

Size 5 by 

7% inches. 
Cloth Bound. 


$1.50 


Every sales- 
man 





concept of the personnel manager’s job, 
and the book thoroughly documents its 
author’s belief that the right sort of 
broad-gauged personnel work can and 
will go a long way toward increasing the 
effectiveness of workers. In the develop- 
ment of personnel departments it seems 
that some personnel men have always 
had a rather narrow view of their work, 
a view which is only a trifle broader than 
that held by the old-time employment 
manager. Mr. Halsey shows that this 
narrow view must be supplanted by a 
belief that the personnel manager is at 
least partially responsible for the quality 
of the employees, their production, be- 
havior, general effectiveness on the job. 

The book is well put together, with 
many illustrations of forms and records, 
and the author’s broad experience shows 
through every paragraph of the book— 
because every paragraph reads as if it 
were written out of real experience. 
Harper & Brothers. $6.00. 











in your 
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should have a 
copy of this 
book. In lots 
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or more, the 
price is only 
$1.40 each. 


USE THIS ORDER FORM 





The Dartnell Corporation 
1801 Leland Avenue 
Chicago 40, Illinois 


Send immediately WW ..._ copies of 


Ed Moran’s new manual 


“THE CREDIT 
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SERVICES and SUPPLIES 








Executives Wanted 





SALARIED POSITIONS 

$2,500—$25,000 
Chis thoroughly organized confidential serv- 
ce of 37 years’ recognized standing and 
eputation carries on preliminary negotia- 
ions for supervisory, technical and execu- 
tive positions of the caliber indicated. Re- 
taining fee protected by refund provision. 
Identity covered and present position pro- 
ected. Send only name and address for 
ietails. R. W. BIXBY, INC., 201 Dun Bldg., 
Buffalo 2, N. Y. 





EXECUTIVES—85,000—$25,000 CALIBER 
wur personal requirements in negotiations for 
tter positions everywhere met via our in- 
vidual procedures. Strict confidence assured. 

fetails on request. JEPSON EXECUTIVE 
SRVICE, 270 Porter Building, Kansas City 2 
ssouri. 





Branch Office Services 


VARIOUS PLANS. Folder free, PROTEC- 
TION INCORPORATED. Confederation Bldg., 
Montreal, Canada. 








Inventions for Sale 





EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 

inventions for sale). ADAM FISHER CO., 
ii Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 





New & Used Business Equipment 





WHAT OFFICE EQUIPMENT DO YOU NEED? 


Or want to sell? We buy, sell or trade all kinds 
of office equipment, specializing in rebuilt 
visible filing equipment, such as KARDEX, 
ACME, GLOBE-WERNICKE, Y&E, INTER- 
NATIONAL and other makes, also visible 
supplies. We handle fireproof files, safes and 
vertical filing equipment in all types and sizes, 
new and used. All used equipment fully recon- 
ditioned and guaranteed. 

E. H. HEINEMAN, Bex 552, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Printing 





LABELS, ADVERTISING STICKERS. Free 
folder and samples. IMPRINT, Emporia, Kans. 





Business Opportunities 





FOR BEST MEANS corporate organizing, 
financing, review operations. CHARLES 
THORP, 2 Rector Street, New York 6. 











DARTNELL REPORT NO. 531 


JOB EVALUATION METHODS AND 
PROCEDURES 


—Steps necessary as a preliminary to setting 
up a job-evaluation procedure in a company 


—Job-rating specifications, forms, and proce- 
dures with data on preparing job descriptions 


—Methods for selling job evaluation to em- 
ployees and supervisors and getting union 
cooperation 

—Special features of this Report are reproduc- 
tions of numerous forms and rating scales 
ised in job evaluation 


100 Pages. Price $7.50 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois 
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Steel Guide Tabs 











pel 


Unbreakable spring jaws 
clamp them firmly to cards but 
permit removal or rearrangement. 
Large openings covered by trans- 

parent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red. 
insertable labels in perforated strips for typing. 

2 Sizes, 1 in. wide and 2 in. Tops straight, or bent back. 
Sold by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 
paid to responsible firms on 30 days’ trial. Price list free. 


Now filling orders promptly 
Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 
30,000 used by Dennison Manufacturing Co. 


CHAS. C. SMITH, Mfr., Box 609, Exeter, Nebr. 
Steel Signals 
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Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 
The H. C. Cook Co., 38 Beaver St. 
Ansonia, Conn. 





Postcard Advertising 





DYNAMIC! ATTENTION GETTING! 
Flash and Royal Border Postcards Give 
Your Message the Punch It Needs 





Send for samples today 


KUPFER PRINTING COMPANY 
501 S. Jefferson St. Chicago 7, Illinois 











CUT COSTS WITH 
DARTNELL FORMS 


SAVE TIME AND MONEY 


SALESMAN’S APPLICATION 
BLANK—Used = more than 3,000 
concerns to find weak points in ap- 
plications for positions as salesmen. 
A four-page form embodying the best 
features of many forms. 81x11 inches. 


Other Dartnell forms are: General 
Application Blanks; Expense Account 
Forms; Automobile Expense Books; 
Auto Expense Blanks; Salesmen’s 
Reference Forms. 


Write for FREE Samples 
THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
Publishers 
4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Iil. 
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HESTER BOWLES, one-time price ad- 
ministrator, wants price-harassed con- 
sumers to rise on their hind legs and yell: “We 
have had enough.” “Boycotts and consumer 
picket lines broke the back of the 1920 infla- 
tion, and they can do it again,” he said. But 
who wants 1921 all over again? A more sensible 
solution to the problem is suggested in the 
offer made by Studebaker to the UAW-CIO 
which holds bargaining rights in its plants. 
Studebaker is willing to grant a 20 per cent pay 
increase, if and when Studebaker workers ex- 
ceed production goals which have been set at 
12 per cent a month for passenger cars and 17 
per cent for trucks. Even though UAW turns 
thumbs down on the offer, it still makes sense. 
It would take the gamble out of pricing and it 
would give Studebaker dealers more cars to 
sell; queued-up buyers more cars to drive. It 
puts the underscoring right where it belongs, 
on production. The theory that wages can be 
increased without price increases is pretty well 
exploded. Labor leaders, notably in the AFL, 
admit pay hikes without production hikes leave 
real wages just where they were. There may be 
more dollars in the pay envelope but they 
won't buy as much. Studebaker’s plan puts 
more dollars in the pay envelope and they will 
buy as much as ever. That is, they will if the 
plan becomes a national pattern with union 
support. 


Mental Humility 


In a notable address before the Conference 
on General Education in Pennsylvania, H. W. 
Prentis, Jr., president of the Armstrong Cork 
Company, said the trouble with the so-called 
“self-made” businessman was that having 
achieved his goal, he firmly believes the only 
Way success can be attained is by the road he 
traveled. This trait makes him intolerant of the 
ideas of others. “Someone else, meanwhile,” 
Mr. Prentis pointed out, “may have found a 
far better road to the same objective. Nothing 
could be more fatal to the mental progress than 
such an attitude. A little knowledge is a 
dangerous thing. So one of the requirements 
of a general education should be that the 
student pursue at least one subject far enough 
to realize how little he ever can hope to know 
about it, when he compares his own knowledge 


with that of the master minds in that particuls 
field. Cowper’s lines, ‘Knowledge is proud th: 
he has learned so much; wisdom is humble th: 
he knows no more,’ applies with particul: 
force to those of us in business and industry. 
The closed mind of the businessman who thinks 
he knows it all, insulates him from the con- 
structive suggestions and criticisms of his as- 
sociates and thereby paves the way for his 
ultimate failure.” Truer words were never 
spoken. As we go from a boom economy into 
a buyers’ market, there is the temptation to 
overvalue ourselves. We forget that almost 
anyone with common sense and initiative can 
make money when people are lined up waiting 
to take goods away from you. 


or ot 


Supersalesmen 


What makes a star salesman twinkle? Life 
thinks it has the answer. Its editors and photog- 
‘aphers went to the annual meeting of Inter- 
national Business Machines “Hundred Per- 
cent Club” and observed how Veteran Sales 
Manager Tom Watson rewarded and inspire 
his 857 salesmen. There are those who belittle 
the need of “refiring” salesmen by means of 
conventions and contests. But IBM believes, 
and its success proves, that a star salesman is 
made and not born. From the day when lh: 
enters the training school at Endicott, unti! 
he graduates into a managerial position, the 
IBM salesman is taught to read, listen, discuss, 


observe, think — and the most important of 


these is think. The company’s motto, “Aim 
high and think in big figures,” is literally 
pasted in the hat of every salesman. He is never 
given a chance to forget it. Perhaps that ex- 
plains why IBM is rated by many as the 
hardest-hitting most effective sales organiza- 
tion in the world. At any rate it can be said 
that IBM’s leadership in the sales field is a 
tribute to a man who has the rare ability of 
reducing complicated things to essentials, and 
staying on that course until he gets to where 
he is going. And the reason that Tom Wat- 
son’s company got to where it was going, an 
his nine hundred salesmen: will probably get 
to where they are going, is because they are 
never allowed to forget that in order to win, 
we must think. Simple? Yes. But how many 
of us really think?—J.C. A. 
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